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I chanced recently to be glancing over a book on a subject 
very remote from my present topic, namely, a book on Japanese 
Buddhism, and I read among other things that several centuries 
ago there was a sect of Japanese Buddhism known as the Way of 
Hardships, and that shortly after there arose another sect known 
as the Easy Way which at once gained great popularity and tended 
to supplant the Way of Hardships. But the Japanese Way of Hard- 
ships is itself an easy way if one compares it with the original way 
of Buddha. One can follow indeed very clearly the process by which 
Buddhist doctrine descended gradually from the austere and almost 
inaccessible height on which it had been placed by its founder to the 
level of the prayer mill. One might read in the papers not long 
ago that as a final improvement some of the prayer mills in Thibet 
are to be operated by electricity. The tendency illustrated is not, 
I believe, confined to the Orient. The man who hopes to save 
society by turning the crank of a legislative mill may call himself 
a Christian, but he is probably as remote from the true spirit of 
Jesus as the man who hopes to perform a religious act by pressing an 
electric button is from the true spirit of Buddha. What stands 
forth plainly in both East and West is man’s proneness, unless this 
proneness is counteracted by unceasing vigilance, to follow the 
lines of least, or, at all events, of lesser, resistance. 
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How far is this human proneness manifest today in American 
education? As a matter of fact, the complaint is often heard at 
present that there is an increasing exodus from the difficult and 
disciplinary subjects and a rush into the soft subjects. One good 
sign is that those who stand for the difficult and disciplinary 
subjects, e.g., the professors of physics and the professors of the 
ancient classics, are coming more and more to see that they must 
co-operate and not work at cross-purposes, as they have done 
only too often in the past, if they are to make head against the 
drift toward softness. The question arises as to the position of 
English in this struggle between the more and the less disciplinary 
subjects. How far is its present popularity, as compared with 
Greek and Latin, a case of the supplanting of a way of hardships 
by an easy way? It has been my business for many years past 
in connection with certain courses I am giving in comparative 
literature to trace the great naturalistic movement that got fairly 
under way in the eighteenth century and has been tending more 
and more to displace the two great traditions, Christian and 
classical, that had prevailed in education, as elsewhere, up to 
that time. Now this naturalistic movement in the midst of 
which we are still living is twofold, partly utilitarian and partly 
sentimental, and the grounds on which not only English but other 
modern languages have triumphed over the ancient classics have 
also been to no small extent utilitarian and sentimental. English 
appeals to us as our mother-tongue, and at the same time some 
training in English is admittedly useful. We are seeing again 
the rapid extension of Spanish in our schools at the present time 
on grounds that are plainly utilitarian, grounds that have little 
relation to the cultural value of Spanish. The question I propose 
to consider is in what way one may justify the study of English on 
cultural and disciplinary, and not merely on sentimental or utili- 
tarian, grounds. My own conviction is that if English is to be 
thus justified it must be primarily by what I am terming the 
discipline of ideas." 

tI have inserted at this point a number of sentences from an address that I gave 


at the Dartmouth sesquicentennial celebration on a topic very similar to the present 
one, namely, “On Teaching the Intellectual Content of Literature.” 
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As a matter of fact one hears it commonly said nowadays that 
literature may be rescued from the philologist on the one hand 
and the mere dilettante on the other by an increase of emphasis 
on its intellectual content, that the teaching of literature, if it is to 
have virility, must be above all the teaching of ideas. This 
insistence on ideas, sound so far as it goes, needs, if it is to be 
really fruitful, to be supplemented by a careful analysis of the 
kind of ideas that should be taught if the humanities are to be 
rehabilitated. Aristotle says that the most important factor in 
maintaining any particular form of government is the general 
ethical conception or ethos that is given through education to 
the young. If the ethos does not coincide with the form of govern- 
ment, that government is doomed. A question worth asking is 
whether our present system of education is doing as much as it 
might to create an ethos in close accord with our existing form of 
government, i.e., a constitutional democracy. 

Has our emancipation, in short, from the somewhat narrow 
traditionalism of the old American college and the attainment of 
encyclopedic fulness of knowledge that has marked the rise of 
universities been achieved without any sacrifice of the one thing 
needful—the sound ethical standards that the old-fashioned 
American college with all its limitations did do something to 
promote? The change that has been taking place in our education 
is, it should be noted, not simply a modernizing and adjusting 
to new conditions of the old college curriculum, but the sub- 
stitution in no small degree of an entirely new spirit. The old 
education aimed at training for wisdom, a wisdom to be achieved 
in the breast of the individual. The new education aims rather, 
in President Eliot’s phrase, at training for service and training for 
power. The old education was partly humanistic, partly religious; 
the new education is humanitarian, concerned, that is, less with 
making wise individuals than with improving society as a whole, 
and this humanitarianism is itself only an aspect of the natural- 
istic movement of which I have spoken, that began to triumph 
decisively over tradition in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
One cannot help harboring certain doubts as to whether this more 
humanitarian type of education tends as much as the old religious 
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and humanistic type to create an ethos in accord with our existing 
institutions. 

As a matter of fact, the complaint is beginning to be heard 
that our institutions of learning are turning out, not men with 
sound ethical standards, but sociological dreamers. The most 
marked trait of the sociological dreamer, and that from the very 
dawn of the humanitarian movement in the eighteenth century, 
has been his inordinate interest in the under-dog. “All insti- 
tutions,” says Condorcet, for example, “ought to have for their 
aim the physical, intellectual, and moral amelioration of the 
poorest and most numerous class.”’ 

One may ask what all this has to do with the discipline of ideas. 
My reply is: Everything. If a teacher is humanitarian, with a 
predominant interest in the underdog, he will at once find himself 
out of touch with most of the great figures of both ancient and 
modern literature. I have my doubts as to whether a classical 
teacher will teach his subject with the fullest understanding and 
effectiveness if he himself—and I happen to know of a number of 
such classical teachers—is of socialistic or semi-Bolshevistic lean- 
ings. What has just been said applies almost as much to the 
modern as to the ancient classics. Milton was not an “uplifter,” 
nor was Shakespeare; they are open rather to the charge of not 
having been sufficiently solicitous for the underdog. The issue 
that lurks in the background of the whole discussion, and which 
must be faced squarely, is whether our education, especially our 
higher education, is to be qualitative and intensive or quantitative 
and extensive. Those who are filled with concern for the lot of 
humanity as a whole, especially for the less fortunate portions of it, 
are wont nowadays to call themselves idealists. We should at 
least recognize that ideals in this sense are not the same as stand- 
ards and that they are often indeed the opposite of standards. 
It would be easy to mention institutions of learning in this country 
that are at present engaged in breaking down standards in the 
name of ideals. It seems democratic and therefore ideal that the 
largest possible number should partake of the advantages of higher 
education, and for this and other reasons there is, as we all know, 
a constant temptation to let down the bars. I am just in receipt 
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of a letter from a professor of a state institution of the Middle 
West mentioning an enrolment of 2,300 students in Freshman 
English, and at the same time raising the question how far this 
enrolment means the sacrifice of quality to quantity. We should 
not forget that in the long run our democracy will be judged by its 
ability to achieve high standards of quality at least as much as 
by its so-called ideals. 

Three or four years ago a distinguished Frenchman, M. Hove- 
lacque, published an article on America in the Revue de Paris in 
which he maintained that the essential weakness of our American 
civilization lay in the failure of our education to produce any 
equivalent of the superior man of Confucius or the xadds xayads 
of the Greeks. Later M. Hovelacque accompanied Joffre on his 
trip to this country and gave out to the daily press glowing inter- 
views in which he praised us for our idealism. Now that we are 
big and powerful we are sure to be flattered, and it is therefore 
all the more important that we should not flatter ourselves. If 
we are told that it is not democratic to strive to produce the su- 
perior man, we should reply with Aristotle that the remedy for 
democracy is not more democracy, but that, on the contrary, if we 
wish a democracy that is to endure we should temper it with its 
opposite—with the idea of quality and selection. True democracy 
consists not in lowering the standard but in giving everybody, 
so far as possible, a chance of measuring up to the standard. If 
we are to judge by the experience of the past, the number of those 
who will measure up to high standards will not, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, be large in proportion to the mass. 
Sooner or later every honest teacher, no matter how inclusive in 
his sympathies, is forced to recognize the truth contained in the 
saying of Confucius that “you cannot carve rotten wood’’; that 
comparatively few, in short, have either aptitude or inclination 
for wisdom. 

These are the truths that we are tending to lose sight of in the 
present age of naturalistic and humanitarian expansion with its 
exaltation of quantity and numbers. We need just now to stress 
the qualitative and selective idea in our education if it is to 
produce leaders equal to the task of preserving through the 
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present revolutionary era our birthright of liberty. The real crux 
of the situation, now that our traditional supports have largely 
failed us, is to get our humanistic quality and selection in a more 
positive and critical, in a word, in a more modern, fashion than 
heretofore. 

A great many people are, as a matter of fact, setting up in 
these days as humanists. But it is right here that the discipline 
of ideas is needed if we are not to fall into confusion at the very 
start. When we consider carefully what many of our so-called 
humanists stand for, we find that they are not humanists but 
humanitarians. A humanism that is not sharply discriminated 
from humanitarianism, of which it is in many respects the exact 
opposite, is largely meaningless; and to discriminate properly 
between humanism and humanitarianism will be found to involve 
a severe intellectual discipline. Humanism is only one of a large 
class of words that call aloud at present for definition. In fact, as 
Socrates is reported to have said, the very beginning of genuine 
culture, especially in an age that has discarded traditional stand- 
ards, is the scrutiny of general terms. Let us take the general 
term that is used to sum up our whole modern emancipation: 
the term liberty itself. Have we applied a scrutiny sufficiently 
searching as yet to this general term? In his projected “‘ History 
of Liberty”’ Lord Acton was planning to begin with a hundred 
different definitions of liberty. I am not sure that any one of the 
hundred would have been sufficiently well grounded in the facts 
of human nature and at the same time in accord with what I have 
called the modern spirit. I can at least indicate in brief the 
nature of the problem. What seems to me to be driving our 
whole civilization toward the abyss at present is a one-sided con- 
ception of liberty, a conception that is purely centrifugal, that 
would get rid of all outer control and then evade or deny openly 
the need of achieving inner control. 

I have just been reading a volume by a young instructor in 
government at Harvard, in which he tends to justify what the 
French call administrative syndicalism, recently exemplified in the 
policemen’s strike. His final appeal is to liberty and conscience. 
One might suppose at first that one has to do with another Milton, 
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but on close scrutiny one finds that Milton and this instructor 
mean very different things by liberty and conscience. The Mil- 
tonic liberty involves the inner obeisance of the spirit to a law that 
is set above the mere emancipated impulses of the natural man. 
Those who stand for the purely expansive and naturalistic con- 
ception of liberty are wont, as I have said, to call themselves 
idealists and to assert that the present evils of the body politic are 
due to a lack of their type of idealism. I myself hold the homely 
and unpopular view that these evils are due rather to a violation 
of the Ten Commandments. The special failing of some of our 
more advanced idealists would seem to be their slight regard for 
the commandment: Thou shalt not steal. For the Golden Age 
to which they invite us can be achieved only by a program of 
plunder and loot. Here is an extreme example from the manifesto 
put forth the other day by the Federation of Russian Workers of 
America: ‘‘Far beyond the corpses of heroes, beyond the blood- 
covered barricades, beyond all the terrors of civil war there already 
shines for us the magnificent, beautiful form of man without a God, 
without a master and free of authority. We declare war upon God 
and religious fables. We are atheists. Not to the happiness of 
citizenship do we call the workers, we call them te liberty—to 
absolute liberty.”” This passage puts us on the track of the 
violation of another commandment even more important perhaps 
than the commandment against stealing—the commandment, 
namely, against idolatry; for thus to glorify man in his natural 
and unmodified self is no less surely, even if less obviously, idolatry 
than actually to bow down before a graven image. One must 
include in one’s definition of liberty the centripetal element, the 
element of control that will raise one above this humanitarian 
idolatry, if one is to be a true liberal. The struggle that will 
determine the fate of occidental civilization—and this struggle is 
likely to take place above all in America—is not, as is often 
assumed, between liberals on the one hand and mere reactionaries 
and traditionalists on the other, but between the true and the sham 
liberals. At present, in the absence of a sufficiently stringent 
discipline of ideas, the sham liberals are having things too much 
their own way. 
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Observe that the Bolshevist vision of man glorified by emanci- 
pation from both inner and outer control has much in common 
with the vision of liberty that one finds in Shelley. If this view of 
liberty is pestilential nonsense when put forth by the Federation 
of Russian Workers of America, it is pestilential nonsense when 
arrayed in the gorgeous lyrical iridescences of Prometheus Unbound. 
What an opportunity, in any case, for the teacher who wishes to 
put ideas into his teaching to compare the liberty of Milton, based 
on a conception of life that is partly humanistic and partly biblical, 
with the naturalistic and humanitarian liberty of Shelley. 

Comparisons of the kind I have in mind imply background, 
and it is becoming more and more difficult under existing con- 
ditions to get background. The more advanced liberals of the 
naturalistic and humanitarian type not only spurn the past but 
barely tolerate the present; the true home of their spirit is that 
vast, windy abode, the future. Even in its less advanced stages 
this temper leads to what one is tempted to call a cheap contem- 
poraneousness. Most of us are acquainted with the type of 
teacher who, instead of building up background in his students, 
is inclined to set them to studying opinions on current events in 
the columns of the New Republic. The result, so far as the tried 
and tested masterpieces of the past are concerned, is an increasing 
illiteracy. An English instructor at Harvard told me—I hope 
that he was exaggerating—that out of one class of 43 students only 
four knew anything about the Book of Job! This is a situation 
that seems to justify some of the most gloomy sentiments of Job— 
with a few from Jeremiah thrown in. 

This ignorance of standard literature on the part of the younger 
generation is becoming so obvious that it is likely to lead to action 
in the near future on the part of our college faculties. In fact, I may 
perhaps say without any undue betrayal of academic secrets that 
the whole situation has recently been under discussion by the 
divisions of ancient and modern literature at Harvard. The 
conclusions that have been reached thus far may undergo modifi- 
cation; they have not in any case been passed on by the faculty 
and so are not to be regarded as official.t At all events, the present 

* The whole plan has since received the approval of the faculty. 
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intention is to require of all undergraduates who are concentrating 
in either ancient or modern literature a knowledge of the Bible 
and Shakespeare to be tested as a part of a general examination 
at the end of their college course. In addition, every under- 
graduate concentrating in modern language is to be tested as a 
part of the same general examination on his knowledge, to be 
obtained either in the original or through translation, of at least 
two important ancient classics; and the undergraduate concentrat- 
ing in the ancient languages will be tested in like manner on two 
important modern classics. The students are encouraged to do 
this reading if possible during the summer vacation, and at all 
events independently of their regular courses. The ancient 
classics from which students may select will probably be: Homer, 
Sophocles, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Horace, and Virgil; the moderns 
(in addition to Shakespeare): Dante, Cervantes, Moliére, Goethe, 
Chaucer, and Milton. Note that this scheme not only aims to 
give the student the background of standard reading that he 
now so often lacks, but emphasizes another very important 
point, namely, the underlying unity of literary study. The 
ancient and modern humanities will stand or fall together. Those 
who are taking advantage of present utilitarian and sentimental 
tendencies to promote the modern languages at the expense of the 
ancient are engaging in shortsighted tactics. It is naive to 
suppose that the utilitarians or sentimentalists who have no sense 
of the cultural importance of Greek and Latin will in the long run 
allow a serious place to what is truly liberalizing in the study of 
English or any other modern language. 

I have said enough, I trust, to make plain what I mean by the 
discipline of ideas. I have expressed the belief that our most 
urgent problem just now is how to preserve in a positive and 
critical form the soul of truth in the two great traditions, classical 
and Christian, that are crumbling as mere dogma; and I have 
said that the first step in working out a positive and critical human- 
ism in particular is to define one’s general terms, above all the 
term liberty, and that the ideas for which the general terms stand 
should be studied not abstractly but concretely as reflected in 
main literary currents and in the works of great authors. This 
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involves in turn the building up of background, not merely in the 
English and modern classics, but in those of Greece and Rome. 
Thus to study English with reference to its intellectual content 
will do more than anything to make it a serious cultural discipline. 
It will then be possible to refute those who look upon the present 
popularity of English as only an instance of the familiar human 
proclivity to turn from a way of hardships to an easy way. Teach- 
ers of English have, in any case, a choice to make between a 
humanistic conception of their subject and the current naturalistic 
and humanitarian conceptions. If they assume the more quali- 
tative and selective attitude that the humanist recommends, and 
disregard certain equalitarian fallacies that are now being preached 
in the name of democracy, they can probably do more than any 
other body of teachers to check the present drift toward illiteracy 
and at the same time help to build up the complex of civilized 
ideas and habits, the ethos, as Aristotle calls it, that is necessary, 
especially in the leaders, if we are to be true liberals, equal to the 
task of preserving our present free institutions. 





























THE TEACHING OF OPERA LIBRETTOS 


PAUL P. KIES 
Wellington, Illinois 


This paper is an attempt to give some suggestions and outline 
a course in the teaching of opera librettos, based on the writer’s 
experience in the Sherman County (Kansas) High School. In 
two sections of a Freshman class in musical appreciation, two days 
a week in the second semester, or about forty recitations, were 
devoted to this study. The work can be readily adapted for Eng- 
lish classes and, if the time is limited, only a few of the most 
important operas taken up. 

Opera librettos offer the best opportunity for correlation with 
the music department. In most cases, if they are to be taught 
well, the English teacher will have to do the teaching. Few 
teachers of public-school music have the literary preparation to 
teach literature properly, and the result is that librettos are ejther 
not taught at all or the teaching is ineffective and often entirely 
beside the mark, though in justice to music teachers it should be 
stated that this is partly due to the lack of carefully prepared state 
courses, such as are available in other subjects. Wagner’s “‘Ring”’ 
is great poetry, but it is much beyond high-school classes unless 
there is sufficient time to study it very intensively. It is much 
better to study the librettos of operas which will appeal more to 
the pupils and which are more frequently performed. To study 
merely the synopses of a large number of operas is practically 
time wasted; it is much better to study the actual texts of a few. 
Indeed I would go still farther and say that more libretto study 
should be substituted for the ‘‘dry-as-dust”’ biographical study of 
musical composers which too often forms a large part of the music 
work. 

It is highly important that attention be given to the literary side 
of opera in the schools. Americans are fast becoming a musical 
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people. America can now boast of the two leading opera companies 
and several of the best orchestras in the world. A large proportion 
of the great artists and teachers, including nearly all of the greatest, 
spend most of their time in this country. The introduction of 
music into the public schools is already bearing fruit in the increased 
appreciation of good music by the public. Music truly plays a 
large part in modern life. It occupies the place formerly held by 
the plastic arts, and even seems to be crowding out the drama 
as a means of artistic entertainment. This is particularly true 
of opera. The best operas are constantly produced at enormous 
expense and attended by ever-increasing crowds, while the best 
dramas rarely get a performance. Operatic victrola records are 
sold by the thousands. A person who lays claim to any culture 
whatever must now know Aida and Lucia in addition to Hamlet 
and Macbeth. 

The educational value of teaching opera librettos is great. We 
may note several points in particular: 

1. No doubt, one of the principal results to be attained is to 
familiarize the pupils with the best operatic works. If the operas 
which have both the best music and the best librettos are chosen 
for study, many will be led to attend and enjoy the best who would 
otherwise be satisfied with musical comedy. In this way teachers 
can do considerable to raise public appreciation and advance the 
art of music. 

2. Another important advantage—and this will probably 
interest the English teacher most—is the valuable teaching material 
offered. The librettos are admirably suited to secondary-school 
instruction and would serve as a good introduction to literature. 
The English teacher will find them especially valuable for less 
intensive study in connection with the prescribed classics. If no 
time can be given in class, some can be used by pupils from musical 
homes for outside reading. They are for the most part short, 
snappy dramas which are very interesting to high-school students 
and help to make the study of literature fascinating. To be sure, 
they do not rank in quality with our best literary dramas, but they 
are far superior to the average spoken drama performed at the 
present time. Most librettos are based on successful literary 
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works, and some are condensed versions, usually somewhat simpli- 
fied, of masterpieces. Owing to the frequency of attending the 
same operas, opera audiences demand high merit in the librettos 
as well as in the music, and an opera has little chance of surviving 
on the strength of its music alone. By this double selective 
process the present standard repertoire of about sixty works has 
been selected from thirty-five thousand or more grand operas 
produced. 

3. There is a tendency for pupils to regard much of the litera- 
ture studied in school as dead and dry relics of the past; in teaching 
opera librettos there is no difficulty in obviating this. The great 
interest manifested in opera stars and operatic performances 
shifts the attention from the date of composition to the present 
time. Besides, music is in itself a modern art, most of the great 
music having been written since the birth of Macaulay and most 
of the great operas even since his death. The scenic splendor 
usually displayed in opera also appeals strongly to the young imagi- 
nation and helps to make the story alive. Pictures of opera scenes 
and singers are readily accessible. 

4. On account of the frequency of performance of the operas 
the permanent results are likely to be proportionately greater 
than with other literature, which stands less chance of being 
referred to again by the pupil. Most pupils will attend at the first 
opportunity at least some of the operas studied, since there are 
so many inducements for them to do so, even if it be at first merely 
curiosity to hear a famous singer in the opera they have become 
familiar with; but usually a permanent interest will be aroused. 

We give below: 

I. A list of operas suitable for study 
II. Materials that will be found helpful 
III. A method of procedure 


I. A LIST OF OPERAS SUITABLE FOR STUDY 


In arranging this list the value of both the music and the libretto, 
the frequency of performance, and the suitability of the works for 
high-school study have been taken into consideration. Incidentally 
it will be noted that every important opera composer is represented 
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by at least one work. The order is merely suggestive, though the 
writer has found it preferable to arrange it for variety and literary 
progression rather than according to the historical development 
of dramatic music, since a student must have considerable technical 
and theoretical study of music before he is ready for that phase of 
the subject. With each opera the composer, the date of first 
performance, and a brief characterization are given: 


1. The Bohemian Girl, Balfe, 1843. First performance in English. The 
plot deals with the Polish question. It is rather thrilling and very popular 
with the pupils. This work is excellent for illustrating the use of the recitative, 
aria, duet, trio, quartet, quintet, and chorus, since it contains examples of all 
of these. A good edition of the score for this purpose is published by C. C. 
Birchard, Boston, $1.00. 

2. Lucia di Lammermoor, Donizetti, 1835. The text is based on Scott’s 
Bride of Lammermoor, and in spite of several technical defects is an excellent 
little drama. This is the most famous opera of the old Italian school, contain- 
ing the noted “Sextette” and the great coloratura aria known as the “Mad 
Scene.” 

3. Carmen, Bizet, 1878. The libretto is founded on the novel of Merimée. 
Both music and story are characteristically Spanish. It is especially popular 
with boys. Although the story suffers by the dramatic treatment, there is a 
very good illustration of one feature of construction—the clear subjective 
climax in the card scene. 

4. The Barber of Seville, Rossini, 1816. This is a comic opera of the old 
Italian school. While the libretto does not have very high merit, it may be 
introduced for variety after a number of tragedies have been read. 

5. Il Trovatore, Verdi, 1853. This opera contains the well-known 
“Miserere.” The story is highly romantic. 

6. Aida, Verdi, 1871. This is Verdi’s masterpiece. It also has an excel- 
lent libretto, the scene of which is laid in ancient Egypt. 

7. Romeo et Juliet, Gounod, 1867. The text is abbreviated from Shake- 
speare’s drama. While Faust is Gounod’s masterpiece, this opera is a close 
second. 

8. I Pagliacci, Leoncavallo, 1892. A realistic drama of Italian peasant 
life, containing “‘a play within the play.” The opera is intensely dramatic, 
especially in the “Sob Song” and the Finale. This is a good work to illustrate 
the use of themes or motifs in opera, since their use here is not as complicated 
as in Wagner’s works. 

9. Kingly Children, Humperdinck, 1910. This fairy drama, written by 
Ernst Rosmer, is a great favorite with Freshmen. 

10. Martha, Flotow, 1844. A comedy. 
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11. Madame Butterfly, Puccini, 1904. A Japanese lyric tragedy, intro- 
ducing several American characters. This is the masterpiece of Puccini, the 
most noted living opera composer. 

12. Azora, Hadley, 1917. While this opera has not had sufficient time to 
be tested out and to establish itself as a standard work, it is included in this 
list because it is by an American composer and the libretto is based on an 
American theme—the Aztecs in Mexico. 

13. Lohengrin, Wagner, 1850. The story is a medieval legend introducing 
the wager of battle. It is advisable to study this in connection with The Vision 
of Sir Launfal. The opera contains Wagner’s famous wedding march. 

14. Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, Massenet, 1902. A medieval miracle- 
play with the scene laid in a monastery. 


Other operas which are less frequently performed, but whose 
librettos are good for study—the last two especially by upper 
classes that have had modern history—are: Wagner’s Flying 
Dutchman, a medieval legend; Delibes’ Lakme, the British in 
India; Giordano’s Andrea Chenier, a scene of the French Revolution. 

If only a few librettos can be read, it is advisable to choose 
the most popular operas from the list given. These are, with the 
larger opera companies: Lucia, Carmen, Aida, I Pagliacci, Romeo 
et Juliette, Madame Butterfly; with the smaller companies and 
amateur organizations: The Bohemian Girl, Lucia, Carmen, 
Il Trovatore, Aida, Lohengrin. 


Ii. MATERIALS THAT WILL BE FOUND HELPFUL 


The only materials absolutely required are the texts of the 
librettos. However, the Victrola Book of the Opera, a good weekly 
musical magazine, and victrola records will be found very helpful. 
All of these things except the records are inexpensive. 

Librettos with both the original language and a good English 
translation are published by Fred Rullman, 111 Broadway, New 
York. Some of the rarer ones cost 35 cents, but most of the 
librettos may be purchased for 25 cents each. A few copies placed 
on reserve are sufficient for a class. 

The Victrola Book of the Opera is a very valuable aid. It may 
be secured at any Victor store for $1.00. It contains 700 illustra- 
tions of artists and scenes and the synopses of 120 operas. With 
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young students it may be advisable to remove several of the pic- 
tures. Only one copy is needed, but many pupils will wish to 
buy the book for themselves. 

The Musical Courier, New York, $5.00 per annum, is the best 
magazine for current musical news. Every issue has a number of 
excellent pictures, including a colored picture on the front page. 
These should be clipped out and preserved for use on the walls or 
the bulletin board. The next best magazine for these purposes 
is Music News, Chicago, $2.50 per annum. Every high-school 
library should subscribe to at least one of these magazines. 

If a part of the music of an opera can be played on the victrola, 
it will add much to the interest and understanding of the class. 
Most schools have a victrola and buy new records from time to 
time. Often the school authorities can be induced to buy the ones 
desired. Sometimes arrangements can be made to borrow them 
from dealers. In buying records for a number of operas, at least 
one record, if possible, should be secured by each of these artists: 
Caruso, Galli-Curci, Farrar, Amato, Homer. The following list, 
in whole or in part, is suggested for Lucia, Carmen, and I Pagliacci: 


Lucia 
Opening Chorus La Scala Chorus 
“Verranno a te sull’ aura” Trentini and Martinez-Patti $o.85 
Sextette 
(with Quartet from Rigoletto) Victor Opera Sextette $1.50 
Mad Scene Galli-Curci $1.50 
“Fra poco a me ricovero” McCormack or Martinelli $1.50 
Carmen 
Prelude La Scala Orchestra 
Card Song De Casas $0.85 
Flower Song Caruso or Martinelli $1.50 
“Je suis Escamillo” Beyle and Dufranne $0.85 
“Je dis que rienne m’epouvante”’ Farrar, Alda, or Gluck $1.50 
Gems from Carmen Victor Opera Co. $1.00 
Toreador Song 
(with Prologue from J Pagliacci) Werrenrath $1.50 


or (with “Tempest of the Heart” from J/ Trovatore) Turner $0.85 
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I Pagliacci 

Prologue Amato $1.50 
or (with Toreador Song from Carmen) Werrenrath $1.50 

oy della campane”’ La Scala Chorus 
“Che volo d’angelli”’ Huguet $1.25 
“Vesti la giubba”’ (Sob Song) Caruso $1.50 
Martinelli or Althouse $1.00 
Finale to the Opera Victor Opera Co. $1.50 


III. METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The teacher can easily arouse interest. When the assignment 
is given, a part of the story may be told or extracts may be read. 
Pictures of striking scenes or of leading artists in the réles of the 
opera may be displayed on the walls or passed around the class. 
With J Pagliacci it is only necessary to play the “Sob Song” or 
the Finale on the victrola to make the pupils interested and curious. 
Sometimes the occasion for special interest is given by an extraor- 
dinary performance of a certain opera or by the successful début 
of a new singer. Usually the interest will be greatest if the pupils 
themselves are permitted to choose the libretto to be studied. 
The tactful teacher can easily manage to have the one chosen which 
he desires. 

After trying several methods, I found it best to assign the 
librettos for home preparation, usually with questions. Two or 
three lessons will be sufficient for each. The questions should not 
be too analytical, the purpose being merely to guide the pupil in 
understanding and interpreting the work and to get him to think 
about it. As with other literature, the class should be made 
acquainted with unfamiliar points of history, setting, etc., when 
the assignment is made. Thus with The Bohemian Girl the Polish 
question and with Le Jongleur medieval monastic life and miracle 
plays should be briefly explained. 

In concluding, let us suggest a sample procedure for Lucia 
with a Freshman class. The teacher should bear in mind that what 
Scott presented at length in his novel is condensed to a few short 
scenes in the opera. In making the assignment he should satisfy 
himself that the pupils have a Clear general idea of the historical 
background and of the system of nobility, and that they realize the 
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difference between that age and ours in the social and economic 
position of woman. A picture of a Scottish castle will help them 
to visualize the scene. Acts I and II may be assigned for the first 
lesson and Acts III and IV for the second. Questions such as these 
may be given: 

ACTS I AND II 


1. In what trouble does Henry find himself? How can Lucy help him 
out of it ? 

2. How do Henry and Lucy take their mother’s death? Give in your 
own words the meaning of: “Can she think of Hymen ere her tears are yet 
dried ?” 

3. Why is Henry’s hatred for Edgar so great? What was Edgar’s attitude 
toward Henry before meeting Lucy ? 

4. What do you think would have been the result if Edgar had carried 
out the plan in regard to Henry which he suggested to Lucy? Why does she 
oppose it ? 

5. Where is Edgar going and for what reason? What are their plans for 
the future ? 


ACTS III AND IV 


1. About how much time has passed since Act II? Has Edgar taken the 
journey which he intended to take? 

2. What method has been employed to persuade Lucy to marry Arthur ? 
Is she convinced that Edgar is faithless ? 

3. Did Lucy love her brother? Was it her duty to save him? State 
reasons. 

4. What can you say of Arthur’s intelligence and bravery? Do you 
think Lucy would have cared for him if she had not loved Edgar ? 

5. Do you like Edgar as a man? Explain his conduct toward Lucy in 
Act III. Why didn’t Lucy explain ? 

6. Is what Lucy says in Act IV true? Why does she say it? What is 
the effect on Henry ? 

7. What was Edgar’s purpose in coming to the tombs of his ancestors ? 


The discussion in the class period should by no means be limited 
to the questions assigned. Usually the pupils will raise other 
points of their own accord. 

While time would be.lacking for re-reading very many of the 
operas studied, it will be well worth while to do so with Lucia. 
If victrola records are available, it is best to play them at this time, 
the teacher himself reading in translation the words sung. If 
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possible, the records should be played several times on different 
days, since several hearings are required to appreciate fully the 
music. 

Occasionally, to avoid routine, special devices may be used. 
For instance, if several operas are studied it will add variety and 
interest to let the re-reading of one take the form of impromptu 
staging, without scenery or costume. Lwucia is especially well 
adapted for this, since it is short and requires very little acting. 
The pupils will best enter into the proper spirit for this if they are 
given the names of famous singers. Some will be assigned to read 
the solo parts, while the rest compose the chorus. This device is 
especially effective if a little time is permitted to elapse between the 
study of the text and the re-reading. It will also furnish a good 
occasion for replaying the records. Or a group of pupils may be 
assigned to work out the staging themselves and present it before 
the class. However, the judicious teacher will avoid overdoing 
this sort of thing, making it the exception rather than the rule. 














BUSINESS ENGLISH OR ENGLISH IN BUSINESS ? 





LUELLA B. COOK 
South High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





I have taught three years in a city high school without yet 
having been assigned, for more than two periods during a single 
semester, to teach the subject which I was trained to teach. I 
do not mention this truth as a protest; for two years experimenting 
ingCommercial Correspondence has given me faith in the possi- 
bilities of the “untrained” teacher. It sometimes happens that the 
amateur is a more discerning critic than the expert. My Master’s 
degree did not secure me “my place in the sun’”’; will my experience 
entitle me to an opinion ? 

When I was told to teach Commercial Correspondence, I sought 
textbooks for my first initiation into a strange subject. A long, 
thin book of technical appearance acquainted me with the scope. 
The first half of the book was familiar stuff. A digest of Woolley’s 
Handbook of Composition, some stale illustrations of rules for com- 
mas, and a list of business abbreviations—f.o.b., c.o.d., etc.— 
loomed large. Some instructions about letterheads and salutations 
reminded me that a letter had a “‘form” of its own and a brief 
classification of “kinds of letters’ surveyed for me the business 
man’s daily correspondence. There were letters from lumber 
companies, trust companies, grocers, and tailors, ordering, com- 
plaining, or acknowledging. The book, of comparatively few 
pages, revealed to me, in my nervous survey, not one new idea. 
Where was the “new subject” I had been assigned to teach? 
Where was the “technique” with which I, academically trained, 
was not familiar? True, I might not have been able to call the 
“Dear Sir” a salutation, or the “Very truly yours” a “compli- 
mentary close’’; but the facts were familiar. 

I felt encouraged as I assigned the first half of the text—a review 
of familiar rules for punctuation. Somehow I felt in those early 
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days a bit in awe of a text and thought I must cover the pages 
conscientiously. Then, too, I was playing for more time in which 
to discover the real hidden essence of this subject. But I never 
found it. I assigned letters to be written, all sorts of letters. The 
students ordered everything I could think of—magazines, groceries, 
lumber, and what not; they acknowledged orders; they applied 
for positions in letters that tried in a weak way to express qualifica- 
tions to which they did not aspire. I clung to the text in a blind re- 
spect for printed matter. But the flood of stilted paraphrasings, the 
“Yours of the 5th instant at hand,” ‘In reply to same, beg to state,”’ 
etc., convinced me of the utter futility of my teaching. Nota stu- 
dent but could use “ultimo,” and misuse “advise”’ and “kindly”’ 
with the sophisticated air of a man of business. 

From the text, and from their exercises in the typewriting 
department, they obtained thorough training in imitation of 
worn-out business idioms. The idea gained in that first semester 
was that letter-writing was a mechanical process learned by 
imitating the models in the text. The substance of the letters 
from insurance companies, etc., was so removed from the students’ 
experience that they could do little else than imitate. Where was 
the value of such training? The students had not gained the 
slightest facility in original expression nor the slightest judgment 
in answering business communications. 

The following semester I put aside, except for reference, the 
book of machine-made illustrations. In an endeavor to arouse 
students to original expression, I sought to create real situations 
that called for correspondence. We imagined ourselves applicants 
for positions we aspired to; we chose the particular business of 
individual preference and tried to imagine ourselves conducting it 
successfully; we wrote sales letters, advertising letters, using com- 
mon articles, in an effort to supplant the stilted, hackneyed ex- 
pression of the text. Now and then a real instinct for salesmanship 
expressed itself; a youth who had sold magazines wrote his ex- 
perience. But the vast majority had never tried to sell anything. 
Most of them could not pretend or imagine because of sheer! ack 
of substance with which to pretend. They would try, on our day 
of oral recitation, to sell lumber or artificial limbs—one bright 
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student dared thus to inject humor into a dull class—with little 
success. Their experience in the lumber business, in a credit 
department, in a trust company, was for the most part nil; their 
observation was scattered and meager, not close enough to their 
lives to enable them to build upon it. They could not exercise 
business judgment, tact, strategy, in situations which they could 
not comprehend. When the substance was lacking, what incentive 
for correct expression ? 

The following year I discarded all texts. I had secretly made 
up my mind previously that all the texts I had seen on commercial 
correspondence were totally impractical in a high-school course. 
They were all right, perhaps, on a business man’s desk, but to a 
high-school student they were worthless. You cannot carry on 
the correspondence of a law office without some knowledge of law; 
you cannot learn to express any idea without first understanding 
the idea itself; the textbooks assume an experience on the part of 
the students which is not there. 

For three semesters I had taught useless stuff and had silently 
apologized to my students. The students, I was sure, expressed 
in their inarticulate way a sense of futility in following my as- 
signments. My inadequate attempts to create a “business at- 
mosphere” were recognized. It seemed clear to me that unless 
one could teach business principles with materials at hand, one 
would not teach them at all. Expression must wait upon sub- 
stance; a course in business English could be effective only when 
the substance to be expressed impressed the students as real and 
vital in their present, instead of vaguely applicable to their future. 

It may be taken for granted that a course in business English 
ought to teach accuracy and correctness in speech and writing. 
That is the least a course in any English can do. But whether in a 
business English course one teaches only correctness, or a different 
kind of accuracy, or, in short, a different English entirely—as so 
many writers of business texts imply—is the question I wish to 
raise. Is there such a thing as business English after all? Would 
it not be a more accurate emphasis to term it “‘ English in business’”’ ? 

There always appears in the rise of any new acitivity or pro- 
fession a sort of technical slang. For years business has had, and 
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has even now, its “esteemed favor,” “kindly advise,” “yours at 
hand,” as expressions to impress patrons. There appears now, 
however, a distinct reaction against this stereotyped diction. 
More progressive business houses appreciate the wisdom of employ- 
ing simple, natural, dignified, and appropriate words in their adver- 
tising and correspondence. The need of fluency, variety, and 
aptness is keenly felt in business. One business man, a manager 
of a correspondence department, told me that what high-school 
students need in their commercial course is more contact with 
imaginative and stimulating writers who know the value of words. 
“They have no vocabulary,” he complained emphatically. In 
our present commercial course, with its emphasis placed primarily 
on mechanical skill, where is there opportunity for the student 
to acquire a vocabulary or an ability to use it creatively? Surely 
business of today calls for creative ability, for imagination and 
originality. And yet where in our commercial English courses 
have we given opportunity for the development of these? Cor- 
rectness, of course, is needed; but just as surely there is needed a 
larger vocabulary, greater flexibility in use of sentences, originality 
in style, creative power, unless we mean to graduate stenographers 
who can never become secretaries, clerks who can never become 
buyers, bookkeepers who can never become accountants. 

I have felt for some time that our continual emphasis on gram- 
matical correctness and our continued inability to teach more than 
that are due to our inefficient methods. I am reminded of a con- 
trast between business and teaching. In business, an employer 
does not repeat and nag; he assumes and demands. Daily harp- 
ing on chronic errors is a pedagogical habit. But, to my mind, 
no stimulation comes from this post-mortem upon incorrect themes. 
Red ink is less impressive than a staunch refusal to accept a manu- 
script that is not up to the highest standard one can justly demand 
from a class. New and subtle errors may be met in class as they 
arise, without the stultifying effect of harping on stale errors. 
One paper refused because of careless spelling or punctuation 
impresses more than an hour of class criticism. Such discipline, 
if consistently carried out, ought surely to leave room for some- 
thing more to be taught in a course in business English than 
grammatical technique. 
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Business students, as well as any other students, I have found, 
need their senses stimulated; they need to be aroused to observe 
and to be alive to the interesting in life. Business life, quite as 
much as any other phase of life, needs those who can see and under- 
stand, interpret and create. 

When I first came into contact with commercial Seniors I was 
disheartened at the dead calm that settled over the class whenever 
we digressed and talked of the picturesque in business or raised a 
question, such as, “Does it pay to boss?” or the like. On some 
days I quite irrelevantly took refuge in such digressions just to 
resuscitate my own soul and disturb that perfect calm in front of 
me. Scarcely a student who had looked acrass St. Anthony Falls 
upon the Pillsbury Flour Mills silhouetted in dark, powerful 
shapes against a sunset sky could give expression to the feeblest 
sense of appreciation of that familiar scene. Mills and flour and 
machinery suggested no possibilities for the imagination. “ Even- 
tually, why not now ?”’—that advertising beacon of Minneapolis— 
possessed for them no ray of imaginative power. 

I began my third year of teaching business English by assigning 
themes on familiar subjects with the purpose of arousing the 
students to observe the interesting in business life. I urged them 
to observe types in a street car, clever salesmen they met, scenes 
in stores and factories; I ransacked the town for scenes which 
were suggestive. I urged them to be as interesting and as en- 
tertaining in their writing as their talents permitted; I ridi- 
culed the conventional, dull theme that was written just to “get 
by,” and refused to accept a theme that had not been written in 
the student’s best style. Students wrote themes that described 
their summer “boss,” they wrote their experiences behind the 
counter, or they reproduced scenes in a crowded street car. 
Always from such a set of themes came material worth talking 
about, ideas worth enlarging. The students themselves fur- 
nished me with material for theme topics. Working from their 
own experiences, as simple and commonplace as some of them 
were, we built up an interest in seeing things about us, in consid- 
ering new ideas and in forming new opinions. 

Once I asked a particularly inarticulate student what she 
thought of a theme that had just been read, whether she had 
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enjoyed it. She blushed in a confused fashion, wrinkled her brows 
in a futile attempt to formulate a decision, and then said, ‘Why, 
I don’t know.” 

“Do you like mince pie?” I asked her, not heeding her 
astonishment at the question. 

“Why, yes,”’ she admitted. 

“Then surely you can figure out such a simple problem in 
preference as telling me whether you liked the paper just read.” 

Too many students graduate without ever sensing their obliga- 
tion to form definite and positive opinions. I next urged my 
students to assume a positive attitude toward simple questions 
that they would some day be forced to decide. I took subjects 
that fell within the students’ range of observation, if not within 
their actual experience. Very likely the students had brothers 
and sisters who worked, and they had undoubtedly heard such 
subjects as uniform dress for working women, “ bluff’ in business, 
the personality of an ideal secretary, and the like, discussed around 
the dinner table. Every student had in some way come in contact 
with the working world and could form tentative opinions on such 
subjects. 

Business men have frequently complained in my hearing that 
high-school graduates who immediately become stenographers 
show no powers of judgment; they are even unwilling to attempt 
the simplest sort of independent judgment. I tried in another set 
of theme topics to awaken mental initiative; I took situations from 
the business world, applied them specifically to the experience of 
the individual student, and let the student flounder toward some 
sort of rational decision. What you would do if your work was 
finished an hour before closing time, if your employer dictated a 
letter full of grammatical errors, if your customer asked for an 
article that you were out of, were some of the simple questions 
raised. It was surprising to find how complex these situations 
became once we stopped to consider all the “ifs” the students 
themselves raised. 

Argumentative topics created much animation in the class. 
We discussed whether men and women should receive the same 
wages for equivalent work; whether service rendered, rather than 
time spent, would not be a better basis for wages; whether honesty 
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was good advertising for a merchant, and so on. I remember 
that one wild discussion which revolved around Henry Ford 
and his methods became so heated and so earnest that I felt for 
the moment that the conflagration I had deliberately fanned into 
being was getting beyond my control. 

For oral work we used to dramatize all sorts of business situa- 
tions. Personal interviews, personal complaints, personal applica- 
tions, all simple and based upon the actual experiences of some 
of the members of the class, afforded scenes for these little dramas 
of everyday life. Conversations over the telephone were success- 
ful, once the students lost their self-consciousness. I recall one 
very well-acted interview. A ‘“‘mature” young girl of ‘“seven- 
teen’’ tried to convince a stubborn candy-store manager that her 
age alone should not bar her from the position of clerk for which 
she was applying. For the first five minutes the manager was 
obdurate, expressing his positive reasons splendidly, much to the 
interest of the class. Finally the girl persuaded him and in the 
end won the position. 

“The business of going to school’’ was a favorite hobby of mine. 
I tried to exact the same sort of punctuality, the same business-like 
accuracy, that an employer would. I compared credits to wages 
and attempted to instil a hearty respect for the job well done and 
the payment earned. And we gathered up in our class assign- 
ments all the real business that went on about the school and tried 
to use it to teach us business principles. We wrote letters to the 
principal asking special permission for this and that, to teachers 
asking for letters of recommendation; we conducted part of the cor- 
respondence of the school annual, and the school paper. We adver- 
tised the class play and wrote form letters to the alumni. I had 
the students answer all the business letters that came to me which 
were not beyond their powers. The student whose letter was 
actually sent out was always highly pleased. Once I let the class 
do some canvassing that I was asked to do for the Suffrage Party 
in Minneapolis. We used this experience as material on which to 
talk about an easy approach in salesmanship, human nature from 
the point of view of the agent, and so on. 

During the semester we tried one long theme on a subject 
that required the massing together of information. The students 
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visited a bank, a post-office, and a newspaper office. We wrote 
about markets, employment agencies—the newest sort where 
physiognomy plays an important part—and advertising. We 
incorporated such material as we could find into “The Life of a 
Bank Check,” ‘The Diary of a Single Advertisement,” “A Movie 
of Market Street,” “The Adventures of a Parcel.” 

I tried also—and this is my last experiment—to interest students 
in the wealth of new material that is being written on business 
themes by the better modern writers of repute. Our bibliography 
contained such names as Ida Tarbell, Hugh Black, Theodore 
Roosevelt, O. S. Marden, George Horace Lorimer. My latest 
assignment, the success of which I cannot as yet vouch for, is to 
have the students try to sell to the other members of the class 
the book that they have chosen to read for the month. 

These suggestions are in reality little more than suggestions 
for a course in rhetoric, old-fashioned rhetoric, emphasizing a par- 
ticular phase of life as its primary field, but not however, be it 
said, to the absolute exclusion of other phases. As a business 
man wrote in System, a salesman can use every scrap of knowl- 
edge he has, from economics to art. The same I believe holds 
true for the ‘““‘mere”’ business man or woman. I aimed to teach 
students, not only something about a life of business, but as 
much as I could about the business of living while in business; I 
tried to stimulate an enthusiasm for the broader and finer things 
in business; I aimed to be practical in using this material for the 
teaching of better English. But I had to find the idea before I 
could teach the form in which to put the idea; I felt that all my 
raging against inaccuracy had been but a testimony to the empti- 
ness of my material. 














“STUNTS” IN LANGUAGE 


LOUISE POUND 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


I 


A few generations ago dignity was an asset in speech, literary 
or oral, and novelty or informality was not. Contemplate the 
formal social apparel of young Victorians alongside the “sport” 
clothes of our present heroes and heroines of fiction and you find 
the same contrast as in the types of diction placed in their mouths. 
In these days it is necessary to achieve “language with punch,” to 
coin something striking or to drop into slang or colloquialisms, if a 
writer is to have a following. The phrase-makers of our popular 
reading vie with one another in their zest for picturesque idiom." 

For verbal novelties of milder type, glance first at some of our 
new words, too recent to appear in dictionaries, formed by adding 
an ending, standard or novel, to a word already in use. When we 
first read of “‘suffragettes,”’ disciples of Mrs. Pankhurst, editorial 
writers pronounced the name as impossible as the species which it 
named. No one anticipated the degree to which, with the out- 
break of the war, this suffix -effe was to run its course. It has 
brought us, among others, the: 


farmerette sheriffette 
yeomanette chauffrette 
huskerette Tammanette 
officerette slackerette 


One even encounters a ‘‘white-elephantette,” a “‘hoboette,” a 
“kaiserette” (of the kitchen); while one speaker, describing a 
stage scene, referred to ‘“‘sorceresses and devilettes.” Alongside 


* For detailed treatment of some of the linguistic tendencies referred to in this 
paper, see various studies by the present writer in Volumes IV and V of Dialect 
Notes; also Blends: Their Relation to English Word-Formation (1914), and “Clipped 
Words: A Study of Back Formations and Curtailments,” by Elisabeth Wittmann, 
Dialect Notes, IV, 115. 
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this popular feminine suffix has arisen another, the origin of which 
is less clear. We now hear occasionally of “actorines” (usually in 
moving pictures), of ‘“‘doctorines,” of ‘knitterines,” and of 
“‘batherines, who strive for war-conservation in their apparel.” Re- 
cently a newspaper paragraph referred to “farmerette-soldierines.”’ 
What is this new feminine affix? Probably it arises from the end- 
ing found in names like Arline, Josephine, Christine. Since it is 
jocular, it may have been helped to currency by that once popular 
term of approbation, “peacherine,” which in turn owed something 
to that select variety of the peach, the “nectarine.” The ending 
-ine, viewed as distinctively feminine, was perhaps extended to 
other words. 

To pass to further instances, “appendicitis” is responsible for 
various new diseases said to be imminent or already here. We 
read of ‘‘conventionitis” as a contagion which is incurable, and 
of a business man hopelessly afflicted with “golfitis.” ‘Com- 
mitteeitis,” ‘‘flivveritis,” ‘“‘scheduleitis,” are also encountered. 
As a place-suffix, the -ery of “fishery” and “‘bakery”’ has resumed 
vitality in our contemporary ‘“‘booteries’” and “printeries,”’ 
replacing the “printoriums,” “‘suitoriums,” or “pantoriums”’ of 
the street signs of a decade ago; and we have also “‘hasheries,”’ 
“‘beaneries,” and “‘boozeries.””’ At our national capital, a school 
which prepares for civil-service examinations calls itself “The 
Drillery.” If we have “memories,” we now have also “forget- 
tories.” Various writers repudiate “‘comstockery.” A Minne- 
apolis newspaper complained that its baseball team was “on the 
skiddery.” Of late we have ‘“‘buzzologues” and ‘“chatologues’”’ 
besides “travelogues.”” Films are advertised as ‘‘temptatious.”’ 
Some speak “‘jingoese,” or ‘‘telegraphese,” and talk of “swim- 


”? 


mists,” “knittists,” ‘‘writtists,” where preceding generations 
knew only swimmers, knitters, writers; or they discuss “‘flapper- 
dom,” “moviedom,” “shoedom,” “sportdom,” “picturedom.” 


Two interesting imported affixes are the German -fest and the 
Russian -sky. A collection from newspaper items and articles 
and stories in popular periodicals and from oral usage yields this 
display : 
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Ananiasfest gadfest crabfest cussfest 
jawfest stuntfest egofest gabblefest 
joshfest sobfest boozefest chatfest 
gossipfest spooffest blarneyfest pepfest 


This suffix, now so prolific, found its way to favor in the first years 
of the present war, just as the Russo-Japanese War brought into 
popularity the suffix -sky, often added to words already current, 
as “allrightsky.”” Probably -sky is permanently with us only in 
“buttinski,” which filled too strong a need to prove transient. 
On the model of the latter word must have arisen the formation 
of the troubled pupil who reported to questioners, ‘The children 
at the Model School are little devilinskis.”” As a final example of 
the liberality with which we modify words by popular affixes, note 
how “‘pep”’ (itself a shortening) passes in to the adjective “peppy,”’ 
the verb to “pepify,” and finally into a noun of action: “Our 
football team needs a little pepification.” 


II 


Still lingering among illustrations of milder type, let us direct 
our attention next, not to the desire to prolong by some affix, but 
to curtail. A liking for the shortening of words seems to have 
had special impetus in the seventeenth century, after the Restora- 
tion, when it became a characteristic of the fashionable slang of 
the period. Since that time the practice has retained popularity. 
Clipped forms save the speaker time and trouble, and they are 
supposed to lend that whimsical or humorous flavor which our 
reading and speaking world craves. Favorite shortenings of the 
near past are “pard,” “‘gent.” “Jap,” “ad,” “‘zoo” are nearly 
orthodox, and “photo” and ‘“‘phone”’ are now too well established 
to be displaced. Applied to titles, this tendency has produced 
“doc,” “sarge.””’ One has come to know “boobs,” “‘simps,’’ and 


“hicks.”’ J. K. Bangs once used the verb to “ank”’ from “anchor,” 
and George Ade the verb to “ush” from “usher.” Other verbs 
of this type are: 


sculp buttle 
org barkeep 
elocute Boheme 
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To “jell” is now classic. Enough of the word is kept to leave the 
meaning clear, and the rest is discarded. This linguistic process 
has given us many standard words, in the past, like “van” from 
“caravan,” or “cab” from “cabriolet”; and some of the most 
convenient and appealing of our current shortenings are certain to 
persist. 
Ill 

A more violent method of making new words likely to lodge in 
the memory, or to catch the attention of a reader, is by the process 
known as blending, i.e., by telescoping two or more words, often 
of cognate sense. Lewis Carroll called such words ‘portmanteau 
words,” and the popularity of his creations may have had some- 
thing to do with the suddenly widened vogue of this special lin- 
guistic “‘stunt.’’ Blending is by no means a new thing in language. 
Wiclif uses ‘‘austern” from “austere” and “stern,” and Shake- 
speare “‘rebuse” from “rebuke” and ‘“‘abuse,’’ and other blends. 
Many such words have now dictionary standing, as ‘‘dumbfound,”’ 
“electrocute,” “‘electrolier,” “gerrymander” from Elbridge Gerry, 
and “salamander.” Current coinages of this character are too 
abundant to record. There are grotesque popular conflations like 
“happenstance,” ‘‘solemncholy,” ‘‘scandiculous,” ‘‘sweatspira- 
tion.”” Somewhat more literary are “sneakret,’”’ “insinuendo,”’ 
“‘anticdote,” ‘“‘sculptuary.” Occasionally such formations are 
made accidentally. The following nonce-blends were so made, 
the first when the speaker was referring to the struggles, starva- 
tion, and privations of refugee peoples: 

strivations gasphyxiated 
promptual previnder 

Wallace Irwin placed in the mouth of his Hashimura Togo “ night- 
inglory bird,” “fidgitated,” and the malapropisms ‘“‘skittenish”’ 
and “‘cowcattish.”” The familiar ‘“‘animule”’ is sometimes jocularly 
employed, and by a few is thought to be the right form. The 
interesting epithet “‘devillion” is a crossing, in an illiterate ballad, 
of “devil” and “villyun” or “‘villain.” Puns are a popular type 
of blend, as when one reads of the “hellophone,”’ or of an “‘alcoholi- 
day.” “Should the spectacles of a professor be called pedagog- 
gles?” writes a humorist, while another refers slightingly to 
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“Ph. Demons.” Luther Burbank utilized this mode of formation 
when he named certain of his creations “pomatoes” and “plum- 
cots.”” New hybrid fruits recognized in our latest dictionary 
are the “‘tangelo” and the “citrange,”’ and new hybrid animals are 
the “zebrass”’ and the “‘zebrule.” 

Applied to baptismal names, the principle of blending has 
brought many novelties. Ambitious parents have given their 
fancy free rein, with happy or unhappy results, Look down a list 
of girls’ names and you find coinages like these: 


Olouise Olabelle Leilabeth 
Marjette Rosella Bethene 
Maybeth Adrielle Armina 
Lunette Birdene Charline 


They are formed, the parents will tell you, by the combination of 
names of relatives or friends. The elements of “Romiette” are 
self-explanatory. A mid-western woman professor bears the 
baptismal name of Elda Rema, coined from those of her grand- 
parents, Elkanah, Daniel, Rebecca, and Mary. Not quite the 
same thing linguistically but still coinages are the creations of the 
Nebraska fathers who, disappointed that their daughters were not 
sons, simply spelled backward the names they had intended to 
bestow, and christened the infants Revilo and Werdna. 

Even place-names have not escaped. A Nebraska town was 
named Ohiowa by its early settlers, who came partly from Ohio 
and partly from Iowa. Texarkana is in Arkansas near the Texas 
line. Texico is in New Mexico near west Texas. Kanorado is in 
Kansas near Colorado. Calexico is in California near Mexico. 
Texhoma is in Texas near Oklahoma. Mexicalo is in Mexico near 
California; and Dakoming is a town on the Burlington in Wyoming. 

In many cases, when new lines of railroad were laid out, rail- 
road men gave what arbitrary names they pleased to new towns on 
their lines. In this way Wascott in Douglas County, Wisconsin, 
perpetuates the name of W. A. Scott, a railroad official. Eleroy, 
Stephenson County, Illinois, was named for E. Leroy, son of Hiram 
Jones, the first settler. Benld, Macoupin County, Illinois, was 
named in 1903, for Benjamin L. Dorsey, of that county; and 
Cadams, Nuckolls County, Nebraska, was named, in 1gor, for 
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C. Adams, of Superior. The attractive name of Marenisco, 
Gogebic County, Michigan, sounds as though of Indian origin; in 
reality it is named after Mary Relief Niles Scott, who was the wife 
of the principal land-owner of that vicinity. The name given 
Delmar, Iowa, was built from the names of six women who accom- 
panied an excursion train that opened the railroad from Clinton, 
Iowa, to that point. Primghar, Iowa, was “named by combining 
the initials of the persons present at laying the corner-stone.” 
Bucoda, Washington, derived its name from a combination of the 
first part of the names of three men, Buckley, Collier, and Davis. 
Paragould, Arkansas, compounds in its name those of two railroad 
men, W. J. Paramore and Jay Gould. Miloma, Jackson County, 
Minnesota, derived its name from taking the first syllable of Mil- 
waukee, from the Milwaukee, Chicago, Minneapolis, and St. Paul 
Railroad, and the first two syllables of Omaha, from the Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and Omaha Railroad. On the whole these capri- 
ciously made names seem not to have been of especially good omen, 
for the towns bearing them have remained minor ones. 

A zest for making names by blending appears in coinages of all 
kinds. The “Yomarco Guild” is a church society made up of 
young married couples. A California ranch was named by its 
owners the “Solsuanna,” after their children, Sol, Susan, and 
Leanna. Two physicians who established a new sanitarium, 
Dr. Ramey and Dr. Metheny, after much pondering and several 
calls upon the public for suggestions, named their institution 
the ‘Ramethenian-Restorium,” and the name seemed not to 
harm their patronage. 


IV 


Many other ways of coining novel terms find occasional favor. 
There are popular inversions, exhibiting considerable vitality, like 
“hoppergrass,” “smokolotive,” “‘quincequontly,” “fatisaction”; 
echoic or imitative formations like ‘‘squunch,” “squush”; and 
backward spellings exemplified by “Etavirp” and ‘“ Emanon” 
(names of social clubs), Rolyat, a town in Oregon called after a 
family named Taylor, and Sasnak Hotel, at a town in Kansas. 
Last, among arbitrary coinages which reflect the popular taste 
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may be mentioned trade-name coinages. The same effort to 
secure novel effect, through some affix, through shortening or 
blending, or by other devices, appears in current trade names. 
Advertisements in the eighteenth century, preserved in old files 
of The Spectator, reveal a liking to endow with imposing names the 
articles offered for sale; such as: “‘Famous Drops for Hypochon- 
driac Melancholy,” “The Incomparable Powder for cleaning the 
teeth,” “‘The Royal Chemical Washball for the hands and face,”’ 
“Doctor Coleburt’s most famous Elixir and Salt of Lemmons 
which has effected such surprising Cures in all Distempers,”’ 
“An Admirable Confect which assuredly cures Stuttering or 
Stammering.” This was in the days when dignity and formality 
were still cherished. Purchasers of the Incomparable Powder or 
of the Royal Chemical Washball would never have dreamed of 
applying Pebeco, named from the initials of its original manu- 
facturers, P. Beiersdorf and Company, to their teeth. And they 
would no more have worn Phiteezi or E. Z. Walker shoes than they 
would have cared to talk like the characters of O. Henry or Edna 
Ferber. They would have cared nothing for Ta-Ka-Ka-Ka 
breakfast food, or for Fa-Brik-O-No wall coverings; and one 
suspects that an outfit for cooking like that advertised some time 
ago by an electric company, El Teballo, El Eggo, El Comfo, 
El Boilo, El Perco, would have filled them with amazement. 

The suffix -o of El Eggo is still a favorite suffix in trade-coinages. 
It rose to favor following the Spanish-American War, much as 
-fest was popularized by the present war, and -sky by the Russo- 
Japanese War. You may buy an Eterno lead pencil, an Indestructo 
trunk, an Excello shirt, or Glad-O for inflamed feet. For further 
instances recall that tide of new beverages to which have been 
given names like Pablo, Teto, Vivo, Bevo, etc. Disguised or 
fancy spellings may be illustrated by Holsum bread, Fits-U eye- 
glasses, U-All-Kno After-Dinner Mints. There are many striking 
capitalizations, compounds, and hyphenations, like Vel-Ve-Ta 
wall paint, or Talk-O-Phone machines. Cuticura Skin Remedy 
owes the first element in its name to “cuticle”; Everlastik is an 
everlasting elastic. You can buy a Sani-Genic mop, a Pneu-Vac 
cleaner, or Sealpackerchief, a sealed package of pocket handker- 
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chiefs. The Remtico typewriter supplies are to be had from the 
Remington Typewriter Company; Clupeco collars from the Cluett- 
Peabody Shirt Company. The Reo automobile perpetuates the 
name of R. E. Olds, who made it; and other names—often hard 
to detect—are built from the initials of proprietors or inventors. 
There are also purely arbitrary formations, of no particular ety- 
mology. ‘The signal example is “‘ Kodak.” 


V 


All periods have their idiosyncracies; but a glance through 
the files of newspapers and popular periodicals, or a look at the 
signs as one passes down the street, or a comparison of the talk of 
characters in Godey’s Lady’s Book—or some light publication 
of its day—with that of characters in present-day popular 
stories demonstrates the fact that for range and ingenuity of 
linguistic device and for utter freedom in the distortion of word 
and phrase the present period is peculiar to itself. All the world 
seems at liberty to coin words, without regard to orthodox methods 
of word-creation or for the general linguistic acceptability of the 
words thus brought into being. The dependable way to secure 
popular favor is to use “language with punch.” In our present 
craving for linguistic audacities we continue all the methods of 
the past and invent all the new ways that we can, in addition. 
The Elizabethans liked puns and striking compounds and range of 
vocabulary, and the post-Restoration gallants liked clipped 
forms. We like these, and fancy spellings, or simplified spellings, 
novel capitalizings, or (lately) novel omission of capitals; and we 
like agglutinations, echoic or imitative formations, and backward 
spellings. Ours is word-creation or word-manipulation, as it 
were, with the lid off. 
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CLARA F. McINTYRE 
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It seems to have become the fashion lately to wonder, in print, 
just why one is teaching. Twice in the not distant past has the 
Atlantic made room for articles which must have struck a responsive 
chord in every English teacher’s breast. In one of these, ‘Some 
Blank Misgivings,”’ Mr. George Boas takes a frankly pessimistic 
point of view and decides that he does not know why he is doing it, 
for it is certainly not worth while. Inasmuch as his article was 
written during an examination, any teacher can appreciate his 
mood. Mr. Robert Gay, on the other hand, in “‘Why Teach ?”’ 
takes a quite opposite point of view, and says that he teaches 
because teaching is fun. 

As I reflected upon these two different verdicts, it suddenly 
occurred to me that there was another party not yet heard from. 
What does the college student think about the food which is served 
out to him? Especially, since in most institutions English work 
is required of all Freshmen, what does the college Freshman think ? 

In seeking an answer to this question I am considering it not 
in terms of pedagogy but in terms of human life. Looking upon 
the Freshman in the light of a man and a brother, can I decide that 
it is worth his while to be shoved into section A, B, or C, according 
to his supposed efficiency, and there, three times a week, to go 
through certain mental and physical gymnastics which are known 
as English Composition ? 

This is an age of statistics and questionnaires. It would be a 
noble statistical life-task for someone to send out a questionnaire 
to all the Freshmen in the United States, asking them their opinions 
of Freshman English, and then spend what little of existence 
remained to him in tabulating their replies. Being less ambitious, 
I confined my attack to my own particular section of Freshmen. 
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I asked them to read the article by Mr. Boas, and then to write 
answers to the following questions: 


Do you feel that the teaching you have received in English Composition 
has had any effect upon your ability in writing ? 

Has it helped you any in the power of thinking, and if so, how ? 

Do you think you belong in any of the classes of students mentioned in 
this article, and if so, which ? 

Should a year of English Composition be required of all college Freshmen ? 
Give your reasons for or against. 

Have you any suggestions for making the course in English Composition 
more helpful to you ? 


I had expected some piquant differences of opinion, for I had 
urged absolute sincerity, and the college Freshman is sometimes 
sincere even to brutality. But, to my surprise, they stood almost 
solidly in the ranks of conservatism. Only two objected to Eng- 
lish as a required subject, and one of these thought that it should 
be required of all except engineering students, while the other 
asserted that it was valuable for everyone, but that it should be 
chosen rather than compelled. Just how he would persuade all 
students to choose it, he did not explain. They all found some 
ways in which composition work had helped them, some even 
declaring, in the face of Mr. Boas’ despair, that they had learned 
something of unity, coherence, and emphasis! 

Let me hasten to add that the questions were supposed to refer 
to all composition work they had had so far, not merely to that 
accomplished this year. I have no smug feeling of satisfaction 
in regard to my toils with this particular group. Although they 
delight me at times with a genuine appreciation of something I 
had no idea they would appreciate, there are many other times when 
I look at a pile of papers and feel inclined to write upon them all 
cui bono ?—or, copying the inscription which a shrewd and learned 
professor once put upon an examination book, ‘ Mostly piffle!”’ 

The main feeling which came to me as a result of this very 
informal questionnaire was one of increased humility. Since they 
accept so meekly the dictum that Freshman English is good for 
them, it becomes all the more important to consider what they have 
a right to expect from it. 
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Any honest English teacher knows that a course in Freshman 
English, or any course in English, for that matter, cannot teach a 
student to write and speak correctly. It cannot teach him, I say; 
it can help him to learn, if he has interest and determination. If 
he has not, any amount of labor on the part of the teacher will 
leave him practically untouched. He may, by making an effort, 
conform to certain rules and principles when he writes a theme, 
but in his other work—and, alas, after graduation—he will make 
the same mistakes he made before he ever opened a book in Fresh- 
man rhetoric. 

This is not, as I said before, a pedagogical article. I am not 
going into any questions of methods, any devices for arousing 
interest. In fact, I am inclined to doubt that there are any devices 
of general efficacy. As one of my Freshmen remarked, refusing 
to include himself in any of the classes Mr. Boas had mentioned, 
“T think that every individual student is just a little different 
from everyone else.” 

The question in which I am interested is, Does the student get 
anything out of Freshman English which makes it worth while as 
a human experience? Does he remember anything from it in 
later years, besides a certain amount of practice in writing about 
things which he was not vitally interested in, a certain amount of 
time spent in correcting grammatical and rhetorical errors ? 

To answer these queries, I have tried to dive back into my own 
Freshman days, now, I regret to say, a considerable distance 
behind me. What do I remember of the Harvard “English A”’ 
as adapted to the Radcliffe intellect? It was a simpler course in 
those days, I believe, than any Freshman English is now. I 
remember that we met, some seventy-five or eighty of us, in a large 
room. The instructor, enthroned on a platform at one end, read 
or talked to us for about twenty minutes. Then he said, “ Please 
take your point of departure from this and write a one-page theme.”’ 
Whereupon he took his ‘“‘point of departure,” literally, and we 
proceeded to depart on paper, sometimes far indeed from the 
original. On the other two days of the week we came together 
in smaller groups with different instructors. What our regular 
procedure was in these meetings I really cannot recollect. I 
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know that we studied Hill’s Rhetoric, and I suppose we must some- 
times have recited on it. I believe we occasionally re-wrote themes. 
But, although even then I was expecting some time in the far-off 
future to be an English teacher, I cannot remember that I gained 
any definite theories of English teaching. 

Is there nothing, then, that rises out of the past when I think 
of those Freshman days? Did I merely scribble something, so 
that I might have a page to hand in, and then dismiss it from 
my mind with happy unconcern ? 

There are, as it happens, two things which I always associate 
with “‘English A.” One is the insistence of a certain instructor 
upon the value of specific words. I had always been fond of 
writing, and had written, on the whole, rather easily and fluently. 
But I had never had brought home to me the distinction between 
words that were general and colorless and those that were concrete 
and picturesque. It revolutionized my idea of English style. It 
gave me a new ideal in my own attempts at writing. I shall always 
be grateful to that instructor when I remember him reiterating his 
well-worn examples, such as, ‘‘The man walked down the street” 
and “The tramp lurched along the slippery pavement.” And I 
shall always be grateful to “English A” for giving him a chance 
at me. 

The other thing that I remember is connected with the same 
instructor. He had the habit of reading us something now and 
then, sometimes to illustrate a particular point, sometimes for 
general literary appreciation. One day, he read us ‘The Roman 
Road,” by Kenneth Grahame. I had never heard of Kenneth 
Grahame before. Now there stands upon a shelf in my bookcase 
a copy of The Golden Age illustrated by Maxfield Parrish, an extrava- 
gance which I have never regretted. When I take it down and 
turn to ‘The Roman Road,” there comes back to me something 
of the thrill of happy discovery I felt when I first heard it read. 
There are the Boy and the Artist beside the fascinating road— 
“this white ribbon that rolled itself off from my feet over the 
distant downs.” There is the Boy-Idealist, trudging sorrowfully 
away from the Man-Idealist, yet with a great content in his -heart, 
because, for once, he has been understood. 
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The Knights’ Road! How it always brought consolation! Was he pos- 
sibly one of those vanished knights I had been looking for so long? Perhaps 
he would be in armour next time—why not? He would look well in armour, 
I thought. And I would take care to get there first, and see the sunlight flash 
and play on his helmet and shield, as he rode up the High Street of the 
Golden City. 

Meantime, there only remained the finding it. An easy matter. 


Two things, as the result of a year of work. ‘But surely,” says 
the pedagogical expert, ‘‘some one thing should have been pre- 
sented to you each day. Surely each lesson should have been 
shaped to emphasize a special point, and all the lessons taken 
together should have given you a complete and systematic view 
of the subject. Otherwise, the teaching was not efficient.”’ 

Was it efficient? Perhaps not. The instructor I have men- 
tioned was a youth not long out of college, who had a good sense 
of literary values, but not, I fancy, any very distinct theories 
about the art of teaching. But let us look for a minute at the other 
side. What did I get? A new conception of English style, a 
conception which helped me to look at my own feeble efforts with 
new eyes, and perhaps to make them a little less feeble. An 
entirely new possession in literature, not one of the great things, 
but one of the intimate, minor things which one can own more 
thoroughly, which mean more to one, sometimes, than the 
admittedly great. 

Was it worth while? From my point of view, emphatically 
yes. And I am thinking of it now because in my own memories 
I find excuse for my present work. If I can give my students one 
fact or principle which shall have some real effect on their later 
writing or reading, if I can make them acquainted with some 
piece of literature which shall lead them into a new corner of life, 
then my year has been a success. Indeed, if I can do just one of 
these things for just one student, my time has not been wasted. 
It is the chance of doing this that makes teaching worth while to 
me; it is the chance of getting this that makes Freshman English 
worth while to them. 

This is a time, I suppose, when all teachers are, in commercial 
phrase, ‘‘taking account of stock.”’ We feel ourselves convicted 
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as petty and futile in the midst of the mighty forces at play. 
Dynasties have toppled, worlds have been turned upside down, 
blood has been shed by millions who had no personal grievance, no 
greed of conquest, whose only desire was to do a fair share of the 
world’s work and get a fair share of the world’s rewards. In the 
face of all this, what do the things matter that we preach in our 
classrooms? Does it really matter, after all, that a boy puts 
Kipling in the same age with Shakespeare, or sprinkles his talk 
with “ain’t” and “TI done it” ? 

And yet this is no time for a teacher of English, at any rate, to 
despair. It is the material things that have failed. The tremen- 
dous prosperity, the marvelous discoveries of science, the huge 
industrial organizations—all these could not prevent the sudden 
upheaval of the social order that seemed to us so well established, 
so safe and sane. All these, though they may help to combat 
those forces which we must defeat, may not, perhaps, bring much 
consolation in the time of stress. 

“Over there,” in the mud and the filth of the trenches, in the 
thundering roar of the guns, service was rendered by boys who 
used to sit in my English class—some of them, it is true, unwillingly 
enough. Some of them, leaders in other things, went through 
the year of English doing just as little as they could, taking it as 
a necessary evil that must be endured. Others, trying conscien- 
tiously to do what was expected of them, remained mediocre to 
the last, so far as literary expression was concerned. Yet others 
there were whose writing was a pleasure, whose appreciation of 
literature was quick and keen. 

I think of them all with equal respect, as I think of the last three 
years. The things they were expected to learn at school seem 
trivial enough when compared with the things they have just been 
learning. Their pluck, their endurance, their matter-of-fact ac- 
ceptance of conditions so different from what they had thought 
awaited them—what are any classroom achievements, to measure 
up to these ? 

And yet, once again I find the qualifying statement coming to 
my mind. I can fancy that some one of those boys, even an indif- 
ferent one, may in that year of English study have heard or read 
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something that, unconsciously perhaps, has influenced him. Some 
stray bit of literature may have excited his curiosity about the 
bigger things of life, may have given him a little clearer under- 
standing of the things that are fine and brave. Perhaps this is a 
sentimental view to take. Perhaps it is fanciful to think that 
remembering some reading of the past may help out in the tedium 
of the trenches, in the pain of convalescence. Perhaps it is nonsense 
to say that some appreciation of art and beauty may help a man to 
a better sense of values in the life around him, even if that life is 
made hideous and uncertain by poisonous gas and bursting shell. 

Art and beauty! What place have they, one may ask, in 
Freshman English? Not much, to be sure. But the other day, 
when I read a bit of description, one of the boys said quickly, 
“That’s good! What is it?” 

If only we teachers of English might be given grace to show 
people that there is beauty in literature because there is beauty 
in life! If only we could make these Freshmen realize that there 
is a genuine excitement in juggling with words, in making them go 
where we want them to, carrying our thought with them! More- 
over, if we ourselves could only realize that Freshmen are not a 
race apart; that they are “just folks!”’ If all these things could 
come to pass, we might indeed still have our periods of “blank 
misgivings,’ but we should, most of the time, find that it was fun 
to teach. 
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Today, when the world is being shaped anew, every teacher of 
literature is aware that we must redouble our efforts to make the 
study of the humanities more than ever vital and profound. Deep 
among the causes that led to the Great War is a fundamental igno- 
rance of the nature of man; a fundamental obtuseness in under- 
standing traits common to all mankind. Among the reforms most 
needed in our educational system is a change that will mean a more 
sympathetic and intelligent study of human feeling. We have 
learned many old truths of late—that “vaulting ambition” can 
obsess the minds of seemingly mature and rational men, that cruelty 
and hatred once unleashed can leap up into terrible proportions— 
but, too, we have learned again that the race is capable of heroic 
self-sacrifice, of supreme tenderness and sympathy, of unswerving 
loyalty to honor. What can we do to make the next generation 
more humane, more sensitive, more intelligent as regards human 
relationships? It cannot be accomplished in the schools entirely, 
of course, but something can be done to prove that a knowledge 
of the human heart is indispensable for right living, and to show, 
too, that for each citizen thoughtful virtue, self-control, self- 
direction to generous action are all-important in a civilization 
where we live so closely bound one to another. 

Our soldiers have recently returned to America. They not only 
saw new places, different scenes, and strange soils, but faced death 
under terrible stress, and they have matured to a degree undreamed 
of by us who stayed athome. They have learned wisdom through 
renunciation and sacrifice. What sort of friendship, what degree 
of deeper understanding did they find upon their return? Have 
we made ourselves ready mentally and emotionally for their 
return? Are we prepared to give up some of our racial and our 
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individual intolerance, are we ready to test a man not by external 
traits, but by the test of what he is as a living force in society ? 
We are a nation of chaotic variety, of dissimilar tastes and stand- 
ards. We are prone to avoid contact with those whom we do not 
like; we have made little effort to understand strangers, to get their 
point of view. We have been provincial to a ridiculous degree. 

It may not seem that all this preamble has any connection with 
Goldsmith, but it has! Among many writers on the Entrance List 
he is one of the most satisfactory for the purpose of showing 
human nature what it is. The study of Goldsmith might be made 
a very poignant means of freeing the young from prejudice, it might 
help to give them the sympathy and tolerance we Americans need 
and will need more and more if we are to affiliate truly in our Repub- 
lic. Goldsmith is somewhat outlawed now in our schools, or if he 
is studied he is regarded too much as a medium for conveying rather 
trite moral lessons. The attitude of the normal young person 
toward Goldsmith is amazingly condescending—Goldsmith! that 
shiftless Irishman who disappointed his family, wasted his money, 
and died obscurely, without “amounting to anything”! 

Surely he is much more than this. From a study of his life and 
his work we can get a certain knowledge of human nature such as 
will not be gained from the survey of more decorous lives. Gold- 
smith is a warning, but also a delight. He is especially important 
in this day when manufacture and reconstruction will play so large 
a partin existence. We shall fall to and make things for many years. 
Will our thinking and our idealism survive the vast machinery of 
commerce? Goldsmith will be a tonic and a rest; he will keep us 
from being merely sophisticated and not wise, for he was gifted with 
insight, with sympathy, with a delicate, playful humor, and with an 
inexhaustibly fresh and eager love of life. Perhaps in some ways he 
is a bad example, but before we condemn him utterly we should try 
to understand him, try to overcome that prejudice which deprives 
us of knowledge of a person who is a key to minds and moods alien 
to the Saxon. 

Can we not, in studying Goldsmith, avoid the too-Puritan con- 
demnation and encourage a more liberal attitude toward his short- 
comings? He was reckless, lazy, vacillating; essentially one of 
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the “‘vagabondish sons of men.” He was usually in debt, he did 
not keep accounts (there were no state and federal income taxes), 
he lived a miserable life of poverty and suspense, his family despised 
him, his conscience stung him (at times), but despite all this he had 
the friendship of Samuel Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Edmund 
Burke, and a host of nameless folk. Romance and adventure were 
his in a high degree. With the Celt’s love of nature, the poet’s love 
of beauty, and the boy’s love of change he succeeded in getting an 
unwonted amount of experience. Noone can be more enviable than 
young Goldsmith on his famous journey, flute in hand, begging his 
way and seeing Europe with an imaginative insight unusual with 
those young gentlemen who went on the comfortable “‘ grand tour.”’ 
As far as his life is concerned we have the matchless chronicle 
by Washington Irving. The boy or girl who grows to be twenty- 
one without reading that American classic has missed a source of 
pleasure and of spiritual purification. The variety of incident 
related, the charm of the analysis, the tenderness of appreciation, 
the just and wise estimate, the breadth of Irving’s sympathy, give 
young and old a new sense of human kindliness and show us that 
moral judgment should not be harsh and uncompromising. We 
may not like nor admire the character of that ne’er-do-well, but 
we should know what he is like, how he feels and thinks. It is not 
enough today to shut the book and say that we do not care for 
that type of person; we must understand him, not only as a moral 
duty, but also as an imaginative duty and as a civic duty. 

To digress a little. The newspapers are often printing such 
items as this: ‘‘ John Edwards was released from jail on the under- 
standing that he would leave town at once.’’ A pretty way to 
settle a social question! Instead of meeting the problem and 
solving it, we send the criminal or tramp out for the next town to 
deal with. This shirking of responsibility is as stupid as it is selfish. 
Our duty is to deal with the matter constructively ourselves, not 
to pass it on to others. Soitis regarding Goldsmith. He is a type 
perhaps distasteful to the American who likes efficiency and order 
and thoroughness and constancy. But, until we understand our 
opposites, until we grasp their psychology, we can never become a 
really free country; there will be constant autocratic effort to force 
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everybody to think as we do and to act as we do. One of our 
greatest duties is to encourage the development of traits, in the 
Swedes, the Irish, the Bohemians, the Italians, that are not slavishly 
imitative of American models. We, too, must expand, not stay 
rigid. We must get new ideas, and must realize that growth in such 
a nation as ours is not one-sided but is reciprocal. 

Aside from the importance of the life of Goldsmith as a means 
of freeing us from bigotry and pharisaism, his work has importance 
as a liberator, for many reasons. The first of these is his humor. 
No one is blinder than the high-school student is to humor in books. 
It is only by special grace that a pupil smiles at anything in a classic. 
Pupils, young pupils, who have a rollicking sense of humor and who 
laugh spontaneously enough at anything except the required read- 
ing, have a preconceived idea that literature is intended to be solemn 
and sage. We have all been impatient in our youth of the humor 
of Launcelot Gobbo, we have cared nothing about The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table, we have been inexpressibly bored by Pickwick, 
and the satire in the picture of young Pendennis has never even 
been suspected by us. While much of this distaste for humor is 
inevitable, much is curable, and something can be done to train 
pupils to enjoy humor. Most of us have made a mistake in our 
teaching of humorous literature; we have been too anxious to make 
pupils apply the abstract word “humor,” when we should have been 
exercising our powers to make pupils laugh. By questions that 
will cause incongruities to stand out clearly, by constant leading of 
imaginations to visualize and to vitalize humorous passages, stu- 
dents can be led along gently to appreciation. Humor is not a 
hermit, and class discussions do much to quicken the serious mind to 
greater pleasure in comedy. Goldsmith, with his more objective 
scenes and situations, is just suited for the young. She Stoops to 
Conquer can hardly be called subtle, but it is intensely amusing 
because of its genial satire of the hero’s arrogance which leads to 
odd complications and to his final mortification. The pictorial part 
is perceived in reading, but if a scene or the whole play were acted, 
it would prove to be a means of rapidly developing a sense of humor. 
A teacher who knows Meredith’s Essay on Comedy will know how to 
make the most of the humor of comedy. 
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The Vicar of Wakefield is a clergyman of dreadfully unsophisti- 
cated ways. He is innocent of life, of evil, and lacking in suspicion. 
His son Moses is undoubtedly scorned by the clever young American 
who will never be duped by a specious rascal. But to despise the 
novel is to confess one’s self hopelessly, crassly unimaginative and 
unsympathetic. The gentle satire in this novel is not, as many 
pupils have said, the result of Goldsmith’s dulness and lack of knowl- 
edge of the world. It is deliberate, artistic, enduring. The boy 
or girl who can learn to enjoy it is likely to become educated in the 
true sense—that is, aware of a world in which there are many people 
unlike ourselves, but essentially often better than ourselves, able 
to teach us the genuine wisdom that is not of the market-place. 
Again, several days of delighted work will attend the reading of 
Retaliation and the discovery of the identity and biography of 
each person satirized. The charm of the eighteenth century, the 
human side of Garrick, Reynolds, and Burke, can be shown through 
this lampoon, by their friend, wherein the great are pictured in 
a way to give honest entertainment and to stimulate thinking. 
Pupils will not exhaust this satire, but they can learn from it some- 
thing of the epigrammatic phrase and couplet. To hold pupils 
down to the study of the use of pictorial imagery in this poem will 
give excellent training to them, for they will learn to see that good 
satire is based upon the employment of the concrete to point an 
abstract truth. Is there a young reader who will not enjoy the 
piquant couplet about Garrick: 

He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back; 
or the account of Reynolds’ tendency to idealize: 
Still born to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart. 

The Deserted Village offers training of the best sort; the descrip- 
tive humor of the opening scene, gentle, simple, turning swiftly to 
pathos, makes a strong appeal. The pupil must be led to see the 
scene, to sympathize with the characters, and to enjoy the village 
pleasures. The satiric description of the schoolmaster offers the 
pupil food for exaggerated merriment; the charity and guileless 
beauty of the parson’s life move one to a tender smile. 
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The values of humor as a corrective and a spur need no defense. 
We must all of us learn that there is no divinity that doth hedge one 
of us. We are all possible objects of satire, all frail and faulty. 
Our amusing traits are different from those of Tony Lumpkin and 
Moses and the Schoolmaster, but we are not immune from ridicule. 
Let us share the laughter, and recognize the fact that the world is 
made up of many individuals, all interesting, all contributing to the 
joy of the human spectacle. 

Another point, of less importance, is Goldsmith’s unconscious 
humor. Coming at the beginning of a new epoch he stood at the 
parting of the ways. He possessed a delicate sense of natural 
beauty of style, a rare power of speaking gaily or plaintively, but 
he cherished and continued much of the pompous affectation of 
Popian diction. When, for example, in The Deserted Village, he 
described American forests he dropped into bathos that any well- 
conducted reader may laugh at freely. There is a pleasure in 
recognizing bombast—especially unintentional bombast. That 
Goldsmith should sink into this and that readers should laugh is 
inevitable. Goldsmith had qualities of sufficient value to make 
these lapses insignificant. To detect pomposity and affectation, 
to judge the difference between dignity and pompousness, is 
excellent training for a young reader. As a people we are far too 
much inclined to listen with honest admiration to the speaker who 
can pour out a multitude of words. The flash of glittering language 
isdear tous. We need to learn how inherently absurd is the speech 
of those who delight in the pretentious eloquence that is mere 
caricature of thinking. 

From the reading of Goldsmith we ought to emerge with broader 
sympathies, with a more tolerant outlook, and with less self- 
satisfaction. He gives balance and sanity; he saves us from danger- 
ous complacence. His life was touched by pain and loneliness, but 
he was not dismayed. By living his life over with him our hearts 
ought to be softened and purified. 














THE ROUND TABLE 


ONE WAY TO GET SOCIAL LETTERS WRITTEN 


It falls to my lot rather frequently to “visit around’? among the 
high schools of the state, occasionally for several days at a time. Of 
course, I plan projects for my classes to do in my absence, usually putting 
students in charge, either singly or in committees, and I sometimes fancy 
better work is done while I am not present to interfere too much. But 
just to make sure that the members of the class do not forget me and 
that they accomplish a little bit of work that I have first-hand knowledge 
of, I have fallen into the habit of asking the students to write me letters 
telling me ‘‘how things are going.’”’ This proved to be such splendid 
writing that I extended the idea somewhat: when the students them- 
selves are absent either one at a time—when, for example, they are doing 
substitute teaching—or as a whole, during a vacation period, they are 
asked to write me. If Shakespeare could write sonnets either when his 
friend was absent or when he himself was absent, surely, I thought, my 
students could write letters under either set of circumstances. 

The device has worked so well that I am moved to tell other folks 
about it and present two or three letters as evidence of the value of the 
work. Observe how natural the letters are. Do you notice the glint 
of humor here and there, the spontaneity ? 

Here are three letters. The first, I may explain, was written while 
I was in Chicago last February attending the meetings of the English 
Council; the others, during the spring vacation. I have not changed a 
word or a comma. 


FAIRMONT, W.VA., 
February 25, 1919 
My DEAR MR. BARNES: 

You no doubt are glad to be away from school for a short time. I would 
be very glad if I could do the same. Nothing would please me better than to 
be in Chicago. But of course teachers always tread the rosy paths of life 
while the poor students tread the thorny. 

Yesterday your English class met and an outsider coming in the classroom 
would not have noticed but what our regular teacher was there. So far as your 
class is concerned you will not have to worry and may extend your visit over 
a long period of time if you wish. I know if you had to depend upon the 
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Monongahelia Valley Traction Company to bring you back from Chicago you 
would be very slow in returning. 

Mr. Barnes as you are in a large city and will have a chance to study the 
styles for ladies, I think it would be well for you to give an oral report to your 
class next week, telling about the latest styles for women in Chicago and 
comparing the styles that are seen there with the ones shown here. 

This is a subject that is of vital interest to every member of the class 
except one [we had one boy in the class] and he may have an indirect interest. 
You always said you wanted practical subjects dealt with in your class and 
subjects that we are interested in. That is why I selected this subject for you 
to report on. 

I hope you will enjoy being at the conference, where so many eminent men 


from all over the states will be assembled. 
Yours truly, 


503 STATE ST., 
FAIRMONT, W.VA. 
April 5, 1919 
DEAR Mr. BARNES: 

In your assignment you told us to write you a letter and tell you how we 
spend our vacation. I am sure that my experiences will not interest you in 
the least so therefore I will make my letter short. 

Mother isn’t able to go ahead with the house cleaning so therefore I 
thought it best for me to spend my vacation in beating rugs, washing curtains, 
cleaning windows, polishing furniture, etc. That is what I have been doing. 
I think it is bushels of fun. I enjoy it because I get to boss the job. 

I am hoping that we will have a number of new students enroll for the 
spring term. Of course, I tell every one that our school is the best. I can 
tell them with a clear conscience, this semester, that I like it but really I could 
not have the first of the year. I think the reason I didn’t like it was because 
it was such a sudden change from high school. Our Junior class is now getting 
some “pep” in it. 

I hope you will not give me zero on this although I know it is what I deserve. 

Yours truly, 


—_———— 


Farrview, W.VA. 
April 7, 1919 
DEAR Mr. BARNES: 
I certainly do like ior vacations to come but I don’t think I want another 
one, like the one that is now at an end. 
I came home on Wednesday, after the last class. I was very happy to 
be away from school books for a while. I am rather unusual am I not ? 
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On Thursday afternoon, I went to the High School, to a literary society. 
I used to be a member of this particular one so I was rather anxious to visit it. 
The program was very good. I was appointed as one of the judges in a debate. 
I voted for the negative side and my conscience bothers me yet over my 
decision. I was called upon to speak and I feel very embarrassed when I 
think about it. 

I spent the rest of my vacation in my room at home. I don’t think I had 
the influenza but it was something like it. This is the reason my letter is late. 

I am going to try to come to school tomorrow but my mother wants me 
stay home, this week. I am afraid Fairmont Normal will leave me though so 
I am coming back sometime this week. 

I mentioned the English campaign to one of my former English teachers 
some weeks ago. She asked me if we would object to her having one in the 
High School. I told herI didn’t think so. So the English campaign began in 
Fairview High School this morning. It lasts one week, too. Of course, the 
program for the week is nothing like ours is going to be. It is more simple 
than ours and doesn’t take as much work either. My sister told me I had better 
leave town before the students of F.H.S. found out that I was the one who 
brought the idea to Fairview. So I will be in Fairmont soon as my life is in 
danger. 

Very sincerely, 


M. C. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


FAIRMONT, W.VA. 
WALTER BARNES 


A “WEE BIT” EFFORT 


The article on “A Creative Approach to Literature’’ in the English 
Journal appealed to me, as I had just been trying to do somewhat 
similar work with my high-school Juniors and Seniors. I believe that 
even with boys and girls of high-school age much good may be obtained 
from an attempt at verse-making. If they produce little which is 
worthy of being read twice, even by the instructor, still they may be 
made to see the difficulties of rhyme and meter, and may look with 
greater wonder and appreciation upon the poetry that they formerly 
tossed aside after a single reading. Although the results of our work 
last spring were often amusing, some readers may be interested in the 
following, which shows what can be done in this sort of theme work, 
even when it is “ground out” at the relentless bidding of a merciless 
English teacher. 

The poem was published in the June number of our school magazine, 
the Quiver. 

FLORENCE P. Mowry 
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THE OPEN RoaD 


Open to my eager eye, 

Gleaming gray the highways lie, 

Stretching forward to the sky, 
Calling ever, “‘Come”’; 

Luring on to green-topped hills, 

Shady woods, cool springs, and rills, 

With their undiscovered thrills, 
Tempting me from home. 


Flashing spoke and flying tire, 
Shining limbs of silver fire 
Seeming onward to aspire, 
Gleaming steely bright. 
While such steed awaits my will, 
Never long shall I be still, 
Faring on from hill to hill, 
Tireless, morn to night. 


Mounting with the rising sun, 

Haste I on ere day’s begun, 

Where the river mists are spun, 
Hanging white and gray. 

Where the breeze-borne vapors flowed 

Dripping leaves beside the road, 

Bending with their dewy load, 
Beautify my way. 


Every turn brings new delight 
Streaming inward on my sight. 
Fields and meadows glowing bright, 
Reaping is begun. 
Throbbing through the brooding air 
Drowsy drones the mower, where 
Grasses wave in billows fair 
’Neath the yellow sun. 


Lustrous lies the lake unrolled, 
Lily spangled, white and gold, 
Gemlike on its surface cold, 
Sparkling, crystal, gay. 
Light and free the osprey soars 
O’er the torrent he expiores; 
Loud the falling water roars, 
Calling me away. 
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Riding o’er the hilltop high, 
Poised between the earth and sky, 
While far below the valleys lie 

Wrapt in azure haze, 
Dim the city I descry 
Where the smoke-wraiths float and fly, 
Born of fires that never die, 

From the foundry’s blaze. 


Still as farther on I go, 

Ever worlds of wonder grow, 

Many more the road can show, 
Wandering far and free. 

Spanning rivers deep and wide, 

Leaping down the mountain side, 

Roads go on whate’er betide, 
Joining sea to sea. 


T. Buext Carp, ’16 


Hic ScHOOL 
Woonsocket, R.I. 














ON TEACHING ENGLISH 


A child, I loved the sea, and many a day 

I dreamed to dusk beside the echoing strand, 

But never came the voyages I planned, 

Sea-questing years on ocean’s pathless way; 

No night so dark, no threatening storm so gray 

But my good ship, obedient to my hand, 

Should ride the waves; or, where soft breezes fanned, 
Rest by the opening portals of Cathay. 


In this my little boat I breast the shore, 

Where children gather wondering, eager-eyed, 
To watch the galleons anchoring in the bay. 

Far reaches may these eager youths explore. 
Content within this inlet I abide, 

If I may see them launched toward far Cathay. 


LauRA BELL EVERETT 








EDITORIAL 

The next annual meeting of the National Council will be the 
tenth. It is understood, though no official action has yet been 
announced, that Chicago will again be chosen as the 
meeting-place. As far as possible the significance 
of the decennial will be marked, no doubt, in other appropriate 
ways. The election of the person who has been secretary from 
the beginning to the office of president serves to mark the year as 
in some sense the rounding out of a period and was intended by the 
board of directors to do so. All of the committees have been 
directed by vote of the Council to complete their work and if 
possible make final report at the anniversary meeting. 

As many of the charter members of the Council as can will be 
present to participate. Fortunately almost all are still active in 
the ranks. [If all local associations would complete their affiliation 
with the central body and send to sit on the board of directors 
the representatives to which they would be entitled, the influence 
of the gathering would be immeasurably strengthened. 

There is more need than ever of a united front. Economic 
conditions are making frightful inroads upon the personnel of 
the teaching body and will soon affect unfavorably the standards 
of the work in the schools. There is but one solution—higher 
salaries. In company with other teaching groups the National 
Council should strive to make the public and the school authorities 
understand the situation and the meaning of it. High ideals and 
devotion must always compensate to a considerable extent for the 
absence of large material rewards in the profession of teaching. 
The public, however, appreciates what it pays for. Pie appears 
more noble when you know that the man who delivers it gets ninety 
dollars a week. There is yet some distance to go before teachers 
need fear the accusation that they belong to the wealthy privileged 
classes. 


Ten Years 




















NEWS AND NOTES 


THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


This year, as usual, the National Council of Teachers of English 
will hold a program meeting in connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A. The date is February 25, 
and the place Cleveland. 

Two strong programs have been planned, each consisting of four or 
five papers upon the various aspects of a single general subject. This 
unification of the discussions, the permanent importance of the specific 
subjects, and the proved ability of the speakers, several of whom are new 
to our national programs, insure all who can attend a large return upon 
their investment of time and cash. The assignment of the Old Stone 
Church, large and accessible, as our meeting-place is further cause for 
satisfaction. 

A large audience of Cleveland teachers is certain, for the schools 
of the entire city are to be dismissed that day. There is reason to 
expect a considerable attendance of teachers from the Middle West, 
as well as from New York and Pennsylvania. Superintendents who are 
in Cleveland are likely to be especially interested in our afternoon 
session if their English teachers will bring it to their notice. 

The detailed program follows: 

MORNING SESSION, 9:30 O'CLOCK 
General Topic: The Permanent Speech Campaign. 

The Follow-Up of the Speech Drive—P. Caspar Harvey, Fort 
Hays (Kansas) Normal School. 

Eradicating Speech Errors—O.Ive M. Bear, Decatur (Illinois) 
High School. 

Developing Speech Power—Howarp R. Driccs, University of 
Utah. 

Improving the Technique -of Expression—R. L. SANDWIcK, Deer- 
field-Shields (Illinois) Township High School. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 1:30 0’CLOCK 


General Topic: Checking Up on English. 
What to Look for in a Composition Lesson—HELEN O. LEMERT, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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What to Look for in a Literature Lesson—J.. F. VAN Every, 
Toronto (Can.) High School School of Commerce. 

What the Scales Show—C. C. Certarn, Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit. 

Setting up School Standards—C. E. Dovuctas, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Erie, Pa. 





A GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION 


Because the state teachers’ meeting in Kansas took place the first 
week in November, the Better Speech Week was not generally observed 
at that time, although there were many sections of Kansas where the 
schools followed the national dates. After the state teachers’ meeting, 
the presidents of the four sections of the Kansas Association of the 
Teachers of English, Mrs. Mabel S. Hudson, 309 West Main Street, 
Chanute; Mrs. Nora Prescott Barnes, Alton; Miss Cora V. Vaughn, 
Winfield; and Miss Mary Lough, Osborne, at the suggestion of P. 
Caspar Harvey, of the Fort Hays Normal, interested Governor Henry 
J. Allen in a Better Speech Week for Kansas. 

On December 2 the governor issued the following statement as an 
official pronouncement concerning the movement: 


A Better Speech Week for Kansas suggests a movement which is country- 
wide in its interest. Perhaps at no time in recent years has there been more 
urgent need for a new appreciation of our common English speech. The 
present unrest and the uncertainty concerning the allegiance of some who 
have for years, if not for a lifetime, enjoyed the benefits of our American 
institutions, give peculiar reason why we should exalt the importance and 
dignity of our speech. Each man has tools peculiar to his vocation—the 
carpenter his plane, the miner his pick, the tradesman his price list, the student 
his textbook; but every true citizen, whatever his occupation, should use his 
American Language. A Better Speech Week calls attention to the importance 
of our language. By this bond people from all lands, welcomed into the body 
politic, are bound together by a tie that is stronger than brass or steel. With 
this means of approach, men of all classes and ways of thinking are brought 
into sympathy with one another and led into common service. Our language 
should be respected because of what it does in promoting the unity and ideals 
of the American people. I commend every effort made by the schools of the 
state to train our citizens in the cultivation of lucid, forceful, and uncorrupted 
diction. This is the real Kansas language. 


In parts of Kansas an intensive drive was made for the observance 
of the Better Speech Week December 7 to 14, and the schools used the 
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governor’s statement and the National Council’s Guide to Speech Week 
as the stimuli. 


NEW YORK STATE WORKERS 


The English Section of the New York State Teachers’ Association 
at their Thanksgiving meeting elected the following officers: president, 
E. B. Richards, State Department, Albany; vice-president, Sarah A. 
Thomas, Chazy; secretary, F. W. Treible, Utica Free Academy, Utica; 
executive committee: Florence E. Carpenter, Central High School, 
Binghamton; A. B. Sias, West High School, Rochester; and Professor 
H. A. Eaton, Syracuse University, Syracuse. 

These resolutions were also adopted unanimously: 


1. That as English teachers we should cultivate in our private and public 
conversation an attitude toward our work which will tend to create a more 
general respect for our profession, and that with discretion we should, indi- 
vidually, seek to induce worthy young men and women to prepare for the 
teaching of English. 

2. That the English Section send to the English teachers of the Asso- 
ciation the recommendations for the following up of good speech campaigns 
as adopted today by the Speech Committee of the National Council of Teachers 
of English in session in Boston. 

3. That we aim to take over and preserve in our work the spirit of joyful 
service which was so evident at the Boston meeting, from the realization that 
literature is a revelation of a phase of life and that all our teaching should 
unquestionably be adapted to life. 

4. That for each county and city there should be a specialist in English 
who should in a spirit, not of personal domination, but of leadership, direct 
and co-ordinate instruction in English from the kindergarten through the 
high school and act as a clearing-house for ideas, making available to all 
teachers in his district the good work of any teacher. 

5. That the teachers of the state should more generally make use of the 
debate and discussion material obtainable from the state library. 

6. That each teacher of the English Section should study and seriously 
consider Mr. Richards’ plan for a state debating league and annual tournament, 
discussing the project in their own school communities and reporting to the 
state specialist in English whether local sentiment is favorable to the formation 
of such a league. 

7. That the English Section recommend to the New York State Teachers’ 
Association an annual appropriation equal to fifty cents for each member of 
the English Section, in place of the present fixed appropriation of fifty dollars 
a year. 
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8. That this Section, mindful of the good work done by the committee on 
newspaper writing in the secondary school, and realizing that for so important 
a work more time is needed, continue this committee. 

9. That the English Section of the New York State Teachers’ Association 
issue not more than four times a year a bulletin devoted to the interests of 
English teachers and that the president of the Section appoint a committee 
to work out and plan the practical machinery and details. 

Committee on Resolutions: 
FLORENCE H. CARPENTER, Binghamton 
FREDERICK H. Barr, University of Wisconsin 
NorMAN K. Frick, Syracuse 
James M. SPINNING, Rochester 


WEST VIRGINIA COUNCIL 

The members of the West Virginia Council of Teachers of English 
met in session in the high-school library, Fairmont, at 1:30 o'clock, 
Friday afternoon, November 28, 1919. Mr. Walter Barnes, of the 
Fairmont Normal School, president of the Council, presided. 

The following program was presented: 

Report of the Council’s Committee on Better Speech—Miss M. 
Mae NEPTUNE, West Virginia Wesleyan College. 

The Effect of the Great War on Literature—Professor LINCOLN 
R. Gress, University of Pittsburgh. 

Informal Report of the National Council’s Committee on Minimum 
Essentials in English—Miss Mary B. Fontartne, Charleston Public 
Schools. 

Considerable discussion followed this talk, as it had that of Miss 
Neptune. 

The subject of a new elementary- and high-school course of study in 
English was then taken up by the Council. It was recommended that 
a committee be appointed by the president to consider this very impor- 
tant subject. Other committees were suggested. The president will 
announce these committees later. 

Miss Nellie W. Donley, head of the department of English of Morgan- 
town High School, was elected secretary-treasurer of the Council to 
succeed Miss Mary Atkeson, who has left the state. 

Perhaps one hundred members of the Council and other teachers of 
English from various parts of the state attended this meeting. 
NELLIE W. DONLEY, Secretary 

















NEWS AND NOTES 


THE PERIODICALS 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN TEACHING ENGLISH 

Contending that improvement in English teaching is conditioned 
upon recognition of the fact that the subject is social, both in its objec- 
tives and in its method, Dr. T. W. Gosling, of the State Department of 
Education in Wisconsin, sets forth in a recent article one specific way 
in which teachers may learn how to socialize their instruction in com- 
position. His suggestion is that the teacher of composition should 
identify himself with his class so completely that he will write frequently 
the themes required of the pupils. If he does, it is not likely that he 
will assign an unreasonable amount of writing; he will understand the 
difficulties of the pupils; he will be in a position to judge the quality 
of his instruction; he will have readily accessible objective standards of 
accomplishment; he will provide for his own growth; and he will 
stimulate a spirit of good feeling and of good fellowship in the entire 
group. ‘The article is found in School and Society for December 27, 1919. 


GRAMMAR ONCE MORE 


The interest in the teaching of grammar is perennial. Indeed, it 
seems now to be waxing. Among recent utterances on the subject is an 
article on ‘Grammar and Common Sense,” by Professor O. O. Norris, 
of the State Normal College at Ypsilanti, Michigan, which appears 
in the American Schoolmaster for December, 1919. The writer contends 
that most persons think of grammar as something apart from reality 
and are not aware that an alien technique has been imposed upon our 
native tongue. He argues for common sense in treating grammar as 
the analysis of ideas. His point of view is illustrated at length by 
reference to the so-called retained object with a passive verb, which 
the writer would call an “erroneous construction,’’ not, however, to be 
avoided. The article is preceded by an editorial which pleads for a 
fixed course in grammar arranged by grades and administered throughout 
the state of Michigan by the Department of Education. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOCABULARY 


An article on ‘Why the Vocabulary of Pupils is so Limited,” by 
Palmyra Marquez in the Porto Rico School Review for November, r919, 
has a familiar sound. “Tests given to pupils of intermediate and 
grammar grades,” says the writer, ‘‘show that their vocabulary is very 
limited. This is due largely to the fact that teachers accept the same 
statements year after year and fail to develop gradually an interest in 
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the use of new words.” A batch of business letters written on exami- 
nation, for example, all began in the same way. The pupils should be 
given exercises which will help them increase their vocabulary. These 
might include finding synonyms, preparing a booklet on adverbs, 
giving long sentences, requiring variation from the text when reprodu- 
cing, and prohibiting the overworking of certain words. Pupils will im- 
prove if they have an ideal of developing and using a varied vocabulary. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The journal called Teaching, published by the Kansas State Normal 
School at Emporia, Kansas, is devoted from time to time to single topics. 
The issue for September, 1919, for example, contains a number of 
articles on the high-school library. W. H. Kerr, the librarian, writes 
most helpfully on “‘Putting the Library in Order.’”’ This consists in 
classification, making an accession record, putting on marks of identi- 
fication, and arranging a charging system. Miss Agnes King, reference 
librarian, contributes an excellent list of five hundred books for a high- 
school library made up from suggestions reported by members of the 
Normal School faculty. A similar report is offered by Mr. John B. 
Heffelfinger, superintendent of schools in Arkansas City, Kansas. 
Still another list, one of magazines for teachers, is the work of Grace 
M. Leaf, cataloguer of the library. No one interested in library problems 
will fail to write for a copy of this excellent pamphlet. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh issues the third edition of 
its useful Debate Index. This is sent postpaid for thirty cents.—Recent 
bulletins of the Bureau of Education are as follows: ‘Education in 
Parts of the British Empire,” “Education in France in 1916-1918,” 
“Education in Germany,” ‘Educational Work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations,” “The Junior College,” “Bibliography of 
Home Economics,” “The Administration of Correspondence-Study 
Departments of Universities and Colleges,” ““The Federal Executive 
Departments as Sources of Information for Libraries,” ‘‘ Financial and 
Building Needs of the Schools of Lexington, Kentucky,” “Summer 
Schools in 1918,” ‘‘Work of the Bureau of Education for the Natives 
of Alaska, 1917-18,” ‘‘The United States School Garden Army.’’—The 
Federal Board for Vocational Education has issued its Third Annual 
Report in two volumes. Bulletin No. 35 of the Board is a pamphlet of 
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270 pages dealing with the use and preparation of food.—The American 
Red Cross has published a statement concerning the work of the society 
during the war. Address at Washington, D.C.—Recent school docu- 
ments of the Boston Board of Education are entitled: ‘‘Salaries of 
Public-School Teachers in Cities of the United States,”’ and “Increased 
Salaries for Teachers and Members of the Supervisory Staff of the 
Boston Public Schools.’”—The State Department of Public Instruction 
of New Jersey at Trenton prepared a suggestive program for the observ- 
ance of Americanization Day in the schools of New Jersey on October 27, 
the anniversary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt.—The intermediate 
department of the training school of the Kansas State Normal School 
at Emporia has prepared and published a magazine called The Search- 
light under the direction of Miss Ruby Minor, the supervisor of English. 
Those who wish to see what can be done in English by the project 
method with the help of a printing press will send ten cents for a copy 
of Volume I, No. 1, of The Searchlight. 


























BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 





The Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor. With a chapter on university education in 
the United States. By ArTtHuR EvERETT SHiptey. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1919. $1.50. 

Observations by a member of the British University Mission in the United States. 
Quellen zu Shakespeare: Kénig Lear. By Rupowtpu Fiscuer. Bonn: A. 

Marcus N. E. Webers Verlag, 1914. M. 3.35. 

The first of a series of handbooks in which Shakespeare’s sources and the corre- 
sponding text of the plays (in German) are printed side by side. Volume II will deal 
with Hamlet and Othello and Volume III with Romeo and Juliet. 

Historical Outlines of English Phonology and Middle English Grammar. By 
SAMUEL Moore. Ann Arbor, Michigan: George Wahr, 1919. Pp. 83. 
For courses in Chaucer, Middle English, and history of the English language. 

The Elements of Old English. By Samuet Moore and Tuomas A. Knorr. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: George Wahr, 1919. Pp. 209. $1.50. 

An introductory textbook. 

The Measures of the Poets: A New System of English Prosody. By M. A. 
BAYFIELD. Cambridge University Press, 1919. Pp. 112. 

The Decameron. By Boccaccio. Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Co., 1920. 
Pp. 555. 

A handy edition on India paper. 

The Project Method in Education. By MENDEL E. BRANoM. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger, 1919. Pp. 282. $1.75. 

A rather wide-ranging discussion devoted to theory rather than to concrete 
application. 

Wheeler’s Graded Literary Readers—Book VII. Chicago: W. H. Wheeler & 
Co., 1919. Pp. 448. 

The special feature of this book is the prefacing of each selection with an “‘inter- 
pretation” of it. 

A History of English Literature. By ROBERT HUNTINGTON FLETCHER. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1919. Pp. 493. 

A very readable account. For college or advanced high-school classes. 

Volpone, or The Fox. By Bren Jonson. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary by Jonn D. Rea. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1919. Pp. 254. 

A doctor’s dissertation—No. 59 of the Yale Studies in English. 

The Will of the People. By Francis Sutttvan. Los Angeles, California: 
Ray Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. go. 

A plea for organization by the government of departments to foster education 


and the fine arts. 
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